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The  Pan  American  Union,  now  57  years  old, 
is  an  international  organization  created  and 
maintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub¬ 
lics:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Vene¬ 
zuela.  Originally  known  as  the  International 
Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  it  was 
established  in  1890  in  accordance  with  a  resolu¬ 
tion  passed  April  14  of  that  year  by  the  First 
International  Conference  of  American  States, 
which  convened  at  Washington  in  October  1889. 
.\pril  14  is  celebrated  annually  throughout  the 
■Americas  as  Pan  American  Day. 

The  work  of  the  Union  was  greatly  expanded 
by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1901-2;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  .Aires  in 
1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923; 
the  Sixth,  at  Habana  in  1928;  the  Seventh,  at 
Montevideo  in  1933;  the  Eighth,  at  Lima  in 
1938;  and  by  other  inter-American  conferences. 
The  creation  of  machinery  for  the  orderly  settle¬ 
ment  of  inter-.American  disputes  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  achievements  of  the  Pan  American 
system,  but  more  important  still  is  the  continen¬ 
tal  public  opinion  that  demanded  such  procedure. 

Purpose  and  Organization 

The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  friendship  and  close  relations  among 
the  Republics  of  the  .American  Continent  and 
peace  and  security  within  their  borders  by 
fostering  constructive  cooperation  among  them. 
The  Union  is  supported  by  annual  contributions 


from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  proportional 
to  population,  and  its  services  are  freely  avail¬ 
able  to  ofHcials  and  private  citizens  alike.  Its 
affairs  are  administered  by  a  Director  General 
and  an  -Assistant  Director,  elected  by  and  re¬ 
sponsible  to  a  Governing  Board  composed  of  one 
member  from  each  American  Republic. 

.Administrative  Divisions 

The  administrative  departments  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  created.  There  are 
special  offices  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  sta¬ 
tistics,  economics,  intellectual  cooperation,  music, 
juridical  matters,  agricultural  cooperation,  travel, 
and  labor  and  social  information.  All  these 
offices  maintain  close  relations  with  official 
and  unofficial  bodies  in  the  countries  members 
of  the  Union.  The  Columbus  Memorial  Library 
contains  138,500  volumes  and  2,400  maps.  The 
Bulletin  of  the  Pan  .American  Union,  published 
monthly  in  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is 
the  official  organ  of  the  institution.  For  a  list  of 
other  publications  of  the  Union,  see  the  inside 
back  cover. 

Pan  American  Conferences 

The  Pan  .American  Union  also  serves  as  the 
permanent  organ  of  the  International  Confer¬ 
ences  of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as 
the  Pan  .American  Conferences.  In  addition  to 
preparing  the  programs  and  regulations,  the 
Union  gives  effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the 
Conferences  by  conducting  special  inquiries  and 
investigations  and  by  convening  or  arranging 
for  special  or  technical  conferences  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  the  International  Conferences. 
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Frontier  Stories  of  Southern  Chile 

RUTH  SEDGWICK 

Associate  Professor  of  Spanish,  Mount  Holyoke  College 


The  southernmost  oil  well  in  the  world, 
which  was  brought  in  at  Springhill  on  the 
main  island  of  the  Archipelago  of  Tierra 
del  Fuego  in  December  1945,  and  which 
it  is  hoped  will  help  to  make  Chile  inde¬ 
pendent  of  petroleum  imports,  turned  the 
eyes  of  the  world  once  again  to  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  great  resources  at  the  very  tip 
of  the  Americas.  The  increased  acthity 
in  the  region  during  the  last  two  years 
recalls  the  gold-rush  days  of  the  19th 
century  and  the  estaljlishment  of  the  vast 
flocks  of  sheep  that  have  been  the  basis 
for  the  fortunes  of  the  ranch  Ijarons  living 
in  Punta  Arenas. 

This  section  of  southern  Chile,  some¬ 
times  called  the  Land  of  Magellan,*  in¬ 
cludes  the  fjords,  cordilleras,  and  grassy 
prairies  of  the  islands  of  Tierra  del  Fuego 
and,  on  the  north  of  the  Straits,  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  plains  of  Patagonia.  It  has 

•  The  Pmtu/’ursf  explorer  P'ernao  de  Magalhdes 
(Herritindo  de  Magalhmes  in  Spanish,  Ferdinand 
Magfltan  in  Fnglish)  discorered  the  straits  that  bear 
his  name  in  1520,  on  his  icay  to  the  Orient. 


been  the  scene  of  a  number  of  interesting 
books  written  by  Chilean  authors  in  recent 
years.  In  1936  the  city  of  Santiago 
granted  to  Juan  Marin  its  annual  prize 
for  his  novel  Paralelo  53  Stir,  which  de¬ 
scribes  the  same  general  region  he  treated 
the  year  before  in  Un  Avion  Volaba.  Also 
from  1 936  there  dates  a  novel  of  Patagonia, 
La  Ciudad  de  los  Chares,  written  by  Manuel 
Rojas.  In  1940  Enrique  Campos  Menen- 
dez  published  in  Buenos  Aires  Kupen: 
Cuentosde  la  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  in  the  same 
year  Domingo  Melfi  gathered  together  the 
impressions  of  a  trip  he  made  to  the  Straits 
in  El  Homhre  y  la  Soledad  en  las  Tierras 
Magallanicas.  In  1941  Francisco  Coloane 
brought  out  a  collection  of  stories,  CaAo  de 
Hornos,  and  the  short  novel  El  Ultimo 
Grumete  de  '‘‘La  Baquedano,''  and  in  1945 
another  set  of  stories,  Golfo  de  Penas,  and 
the  drama  La  Tierra  del  Euego  Se  Apaga. 

Although  .some  of  the  stories  of  Enrique 
Campos  Menendez  and  Juan  Marin  and 
the  novel  of  Manuel  Rojas  are  romantic 
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THE  STRAITS  OF  MAGELLAN 

The  western  entrance  to  the  Straits,  which  are  334  miles  long,  is  at  the  Gulf  of  Pen2is.  Punta  Arenas 

is  222  miles  east  of  this  entrance. 


weavine^s  of  the  author’s  fantasy,  most  of  chain  of  the  Andes,  sometimes  snovv- 

this  fiction  describes  realistically  the  life  and  capped,  sometimes  bare,  with  high  peaks 

typical  characters  of  the  region.  Through  that  seem  to  lie  “the  raised  fist  of  the 

these  detailed  pictures  the  reader  can  feel  Patagonian  hills.”  Here  and  there  broad 

the  thrill  of  the  wild  and  solitary  beauty  glaciers  flow  down  to  the  sea,  shooting  off 

of  southern  Chile  and  can  reconstruct  the  fantastically  shaped  icebergs  that  sparkle 

geography  of  the  different  parts  of  the  with  vivid  colors  in  the  sun’s  rays.  One 

Land  of  Magellan.  sails  for  days  through  this  uninhabited 

The  entrance  to  the  fjords  leading  to  the  desert  of  rock,  ice,  and  water,  the  oppres- 

Straits  is  at  the  Gulf  of  Penas,  the  .scene  of  sive  silence  broken  only  by  the  cry  of  a 

Coloane’s  story  of  that  name.  The  cross-  bird.  As  the  traveller  approaches  the 

ing  is  famous  among  mariners,  rough  even  Straits  he  is  frightened  and  bewitched  by 

on  calm  days,  treacherous  during  storms.  the  strange  harshness  of  the  region  that 

1  he  trip  southward  can  be  followed  in  Darwin  called  “accursed  lands.” 

Melfi’s  l>ook.  1  he  boat  glides  through  a  The  Straits  are  the  .scene  of  .several  stories 
“liquid  desert  that  forks  like  the  veins  of  both  Coloane  and  Marin.  The  we.stern 
of  a  ciant's  dismembered  body,”  winding  entrance  is  found  Ijy  mariners  with  the 
in  and  out  among  a  laljyrinth  of  tiny  is-  help  of  lighthouses,  esjx'cially  the  Evan- 
lands.  1  he  sky  is  usually  forbidding  and  gelistas  light,  built  on  a  high,  steep-sided 

the  fog  low,  l>ut  when  the  clouds  are  sud-  island.  The  solitude  of  these  bleak  light- 

denly  rent  by  a  shaft  of  light  the  clarity  of  hou.ses,  beaten  by  fierce  waves  that  wage  a 

the  air  and  the  brightness  of  the  sun  are  continuous  struggle  against  the  land, 

dazzling.  Along  the  east  runs  the  long  irnjioses  a  terrible  strain  on  the  keepers. 


A  CHILEAN  GLACIER 

Broad  glaciers  flow  down  to  the  sea,  shooting  off  fantastically  shap>ed  icebergs  that  sparkle  with  vivid 

colors  in  the  sun's  rays. 


To  the  north  the  Straits  are  flanked  by  the 
line  of  massive  gray  peaks  of  the  mainland 
peninsulas,  and  to  the  south  rise  the 
snowcapped  peaks  of  Tierra  del  Fuego. 
Toward  the  eastern  end  there  are  the 
strange  narrows  and  bays  of  the  neck  of 
Brunswick  Peninsula,  waters  that  in 
summer  offer  numerous  species  of  fish  to 
the  brave  and  hardy  fishermen. 

The  capital  of  the  territory  is  Punta 
Arenas.  Melfi  narrates  its  tragic  history. 
The  first  settlement  was  sent  out  in  the 
16th  century  by  Philip  II  of  Spain,  in 
order  to  thwart  attempts  by  pirates  to 
lay  English  claim  to  the  Straits.  Nombre 
dc  Dios  and  Colonia  Rey  don  Felipe 
were  founded  in  1584  near  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Straits,  but  the  colonists  per¬ 
ished  of  exposure  and  hunger,  and  ever 
since  then  the  site  of  the  old  Spanish 
fortress  has  been  known  as  Port  Famine, 
the  name  given  to  it  by  Thomas  Caven¬ 
dish.  Three  centuries  later  another 


attempt  was  made  to  colonize  the  same 
part  of  the  Straits,  under  the  name  of 
Fort  Bulnes,  but  when  this  garrison  was 
laid  waste  by  fire  the  colony  was  moved 
in  1849  to  Punta  .Arenas,  some  sixty 
miles  nearer  the  Pacific.  The  new  capital 
suffered  devastation  twice,  once  when 
sacked  during  the  mutiny  of  prisoners  led 
by  Cambiaso,  and  later  in  the  revolt  of 
the  artillerymen.  Melfi  sees  a  close  con¬ 
nection  between  the  violent  past  of  the 
capital  and  the  lawless  history  of  the 
whole  frontier  region. 

.Although  Punta  .Arenas  (once  called 
Magallanes)  is  a  city  of  about  35,000,  life 
there  was  somew’hat  provincial  w’hen 
Marin  wrote  of  it.  Whenever  one  of  the 
big  passenger  boats  arrived,  townspeople 
rushed  to  the  dock,  moved  by  a  nostalgic 
longing  to  take  a  trip  back  to  Santiago  or 
Buenos  .Aires.  Marin  descril)ed  the  cen¬ 
tral  plaza,  topped  by  the  bronze  statue  of 
Magellan,  who  seems  to  stand  guard  over 
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I'l'M  A  ARENAS 

Al><<iJt  "iS, <)<)<)  live  in  this  ijinsjx  rous,  siihstantial  <  ity,  the  sniitliei iiinnst  in  the  wni  ld. 


the  city  and  Straits.  Preoccupied  as  this 
author  is  with  social  problems,  he  noted 
that  facing  the  plaza  were  the  elegant 
palaces  of  the  millionaire  owners  of  sheep 
ranches  and  shipping  lines,  but  that  in 
side  streets,  running  up  the  hill  Ijehind  the 
port,  were  wood  and  zinc  shacks,  in  which 
even  in  summer  the  whole  family  huddled 
around  the  kitchen  stove. 

South  of  the  Straits  lies  the  archipelago  of 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  where  Campos  Me- 
nendez,  Marin,  and  Coloane  have  all  lived 
or  stayed  at  one  time  or  another.  To 
reach  the  interior  of  the  archipelago  one 
takes  a  boat  through  Beagle  Channel, 
which  runs  from  northwest  to  southeast, 
separating  Tierra  del  Fuego  proper  from 
the  archipelago  of  Cape  Horn.  The 
western  entrance  to  this  channel  is  at  the 
famous  Brecknock  Pass,  whose  treacherous 
storms  are  so  vividly  descrilied  in  various 
stories.  The  steep  coasts  of  the  fjord  are 
bordered  by  majestic  snow-peaked  islands. 
These  islands  are  all  that  is  left  of  the 
Andes,  the  rest  of  the  cordillera  having 


disappeared  under  the  sea.  The  water 
of  the  channel  is  very  deep,  swirling  in 
dangerous  whirlpools  that  bear  swiftly  on¬ 
ward  the  sharp-pointed  icebergs  that  have 
broken  off  the  huge  glaciers.  Along  this 
route  of  communication  one  passes  a  series 
of  small  settlements.  On  the  northern 
bank  of  the  fjord  lies  the  Argentine  settle¬ 
ment  of  Ushuaia,  set  in  a  ring  of  beautiful 
massive  mountains.  On  the  southern  side 
of  the  fjord  lie  the  Chilean  town  of  Nava- 
rino  and  the  village  of  Mejillones,  the 
center  of  the  Yahgan  Indians.  The 
interior  of  Navarino  Island,  however,  is 
almost  uninhabitable,  being  full  of  muddy 
swamps  with  lush  summer  vegetation;  in 
winter  whole  forests  are  ljuried  under 
snowdrifts.  Behind  the  forests  rise  glacier- 
covered  mountains  that  offer  no  access 
to  the  traveller.  Lenox  Island,  still  farther 
south,  is  famous  for  its  streams  of  gold, 
which  have  lured  thousands  of  miners  to 
this  frontier  of  civilization,  in  spite  of  the 
disagreeable  cold  mist  of  summer  and  the 
glacial  winds  and  snowdrifts  that  force  the 
miners  to  remain  under  their  tents  in 
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Photi>cniph  by  Willuiin  Vogt 


SHEEP  ARE  THE  CHIEF  VVEALFH  OF  THE  LAND  OF  MAGELLAN 


winter.  Marin  pictures  well  the  solitude 
of  Lenox  Island,  whose  only  connection 
with  civilization  is  the  infrequent  mail  boat 
that  brings  provisions  and  takes  out  the 
bags  of  gold. 

The  waters  within  sight  of  Cape  Horn 
are  dotted  with  many  strange  islands,  such 
as  La  Pajarera,  the  haunt  of  birds  and  sea 
lions,  described  in  Coloane’s  story’  called 
Cabo  de  Homos.  Millions  of  birds  swarm 
in  the  crevasses  of  a  skyscraper  cliff,  pen¬ 
guins  near  the  water,  a  kind  of  cormorant 
aliove,  and  on  top  gulls  and  petrels.  In 
an  enormous  cave  hidden  by  a  curtain 
of  foliage  there  are  beaches  alive  with  sea 
lions.  On  an  island  in  the  center  of  tliis 
cave  lie  masses  of  females  giving  birth 
to  their  young.  It  is  these  pups,  of  the 
kind  called  de  un  f>elo,  that  if  killed 
shortly  after  birth  and  if  skinned  within 
twenty-four  lunirs  furnish  tlie  j)elts  that 
tlie  furriers  of  Lurope  use  to  imitate  the 
very  rare  skins  de  dos  f>elos  of  the  southern 


fur  seal,  which  is  rapidly  becoming  e.x- 
tinct. 

Besides  the  gold-rush  settlements  and 
fishermen’s  huts,  there  are  vast  sheep 
ranches  on  the  larger  islands  of  the  archi¬ 
pelago  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  The  scene  of 
several  of  the  stories  of  both  Marin  and 
Coloane  is  laid  on  such  ranches,  situated 
on  the  tranquil  bays  of  the  coast  or  on  the 
interior  plains.  In  some  mountain  sections 
that  look  like  strange  cataclysms  of  nature, 
you  can  find  a  shepherd's  hut  in  a  bright 
oasis  of  green  pasture  growing  in  the  hol¬ 
low  beds  of  former  glaciers,  or  on  the 
banks  of  one  of  the  beautiful  little  glacial 
lakes.  On  the  plains  there  is  a  sturdy  grass 
called  coiron,  which  reverlK'rates  in  the  sun 
“as  though  it  were  a  yellowish  gray  sea 
slightly  rippled  by  the  gentle  summer 
breezes.”  In  certain  regions  fields  of  white 
daisies  and  other  small  flowers  perfume  the 
clear  spring  air.  Such  bright  days  fill  the 
men  of  Coloane's  stories  with  a  vouthful 
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vigor  and  a  joy  of  living  that  make  them 
feel  there  is  no  more  beautiful  spot  on 
earth. 

In  winter,  however,  it  is  more  pleasant 
to  stay  inside,  according  to  Coloane,  espec- 
cially  in  the  spacious,  heated  house  of  the 
administrator.  The  workers,  on  the  other 
hand,  live  in  cold  barrack-like  buildings  or 
in  solitary  huts  far  distant  one  from  the 
other.  The  west  wind  blows  almost  con¬ 
tinuously  in  winter,  piling  the  powdered 
flakes  of  snow  into  deep  drifts  that  often 
bury  lx)th  man  and  animal,  while  the  cold 
gray  sky  presses  down  close  upion  the  earth 
and  the  nights  seem  everlasting.  To  with¬ 
stand  the  natural  hardships  of  the  region 
in  winter,  a  man  must  have  a  strong  Ixxly 
and  a  firm  will,  and  many  a  worker  is 
driven  mad  by  these  long  months  of 
solitude,  like  the  shepherd  in  Cabo  de 
Hornos.  In  spite  of  the  dangers  and  trials 
of  life  here,  many  of  the  foreign  adminis¬ 
trators  and  head  shepherds  come  to  love 


the  country,  so  much  so  that  when  they 
retire  to  live  in  comfort  in  Scotland  or 
England  they  often  abandon  their  families 
again  and  return  to  finish  their  days  in 
this  land  of  fascinating  beauty. 

The  people  of  these  stories  of  the  Land 
of  Magellan  are  the  same  characters  com¬ 
monly  found  in  frontier  regions  the  world 
over — a  mixture  of  types  and  of  races. 
There  are  Italian  and  Nordic  sea  captains, 
Yugoslav  sealers.  There  is  the  Spanish 
contrabandist  who  later  lx;comes  Ixdss  of 
a  ranch.  There  are  English,  Scottish,  and 
Australian  shepherds  and  overseers.  To 
the  gold  rush  come  foreigners  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  natives  are  mesti¬ 
zos,  a  mixture  of  Spanish  or  English  with 
Indian.  There  are  also  some  pure  In¬ 
dians,  the  Onas  of  the  south,  whose  life  and 
customs  are  descrilied  by  Campos  Menen- 
dez  and  Manuel  Rojas,  and  the  Yahgans 
of  Mejillones,  who  Coloane  says  are  now 
a  degenerate  remnant  of  the  strong  race 
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On  the  plains  there  is  a  sturdy  grass  like  “a  yellowish  gray  sea  slightly  rippled  by  the  gentle  summer 

breezes.” 


that  formerly  populated  the  whole  Straits 
ret^ion. 

Some  of  the  inhabitants  have  immigrated 
from  other  parts  of  Chile;  for  instance, 
the  patriotic  engineer  in  Paralelo  53  Sur 
who  struggles  against  the  sabotage  carried 
on  by  the  foreigners  who  want  to  keep 
Chile  from  discovering  oil.  Another  ideal¬ 
istic  figure  in  the  same  book  is  the  self- 
educated  labor  leader  who  is  betrayed  liy 
a  spy.  Most  of  the  laborers  are  hard¬ 
working  but  ignorant  Chilotes  who  come 
down  from  the  Island  of  C'hiloe  as  seasonal 
workers.  Melfi  feels  that  when  C'.hileans 
do  not  pros|)er  as  well  as  foreigners  it 
is  becau.se  they  lack  the  constancy  needed 
for  undertaking  hard  and  arduous  enter¬ 
prises  and  becaue  they  do  not  save  their 
money  to  be  used  as  capital  in  starting 
a  business. 

English  influence  is  especially  strong  on 


the  sheep  ranches.  The  administrator 
is  usually  a  gringo — an  Englishman, 
Australian,  or  Scot.  Marin  gives  a  series 
of  caricatures  of  a  Bible-reading  Ijoss  whose 
attitude  of  superiority  infuriates  the  other 
people.  With  ridiculous  formality  the 
administrator  keeps  up  his  English  cus¬ 
toms,  twice  a  week  puts  on  a  dinner  jacket, 
and  is  waited  on  by  a  servant  in  liver\', 
even  though  he  dines  all  alone.  But  after 
dinner  he  gets  drunk,  and  the  next  day  is  a 
fiend  to  all  who  cross  his  path.  Coloane 
draws  a  more  .sympathetic  picture  of  the 
administrator.  He  sees  in  the  Scot  over¬ 
seer  a  man  with  a  rude  exterior  but  a  kind 
heart,  while  his  .Australian  Larkin  is 
boss  in  the  region  because  he  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  he  has  more  strength  and  skill 
than  anyone  else. 

Marin  .seems  to  dislike  all  of  the  English¬ 
men  in  the  Land  of  Magellan.  He  bitterly 
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portrays  the  salvager  of  boats,  Tarlton,  a 
cardsharp  who  spends  most  of  his  time 
drinking  in  Punta  Arenas.  His  Chilean 
companions  make  fun  of  Tarl ton’s  faulty 
Spanish  and  hate  his  bullying  attitude.  In 
spite  of  his  well-known  vices,  he  is  always 
hired  to  salvage  wrecks  by  the  English 
company  because  he  is  an  Englishman. 
The  foreign  engineers  are  so  much  disliked 
that  the  workers  revolt  against  them,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Marin,  who  claims  that  the 
Chileans  do  the  work  but  that  the  real 
owners  of  the  region  are  the  English,  who 
control  most  of  the  stock  of  the  companies 
and  the  markets  in  which  the  products 
are  sold. 

Marin  also  criticizes  the  large  absentee 
landowners,  who  have  built  in  the  city  of 
Punta  Arenas  large  houses  surrounded  by 
lawns  and  flowers  that  can  grow  in  this 
rugged  climate  only  with  expensive  care, 
but  who  spend  most  of  their  time  in  pleas¬ 
ure  spots  abroad.  Marin  says  that  these 
millionaires,  as  w'ell  as  the  foreign  stock¬ 
holders,  are  utterly  indifferent  to  working 
conditions  on  the  sheep  ranches  from 
which  their  wealth  comes. 

Marin  pleads  the  cause  of  the  underdog. 
To  move  the  reader,  he  pictures  with 
stark  detail  the  life  of  the  worker.  The 
Chilote,  who  has  slept  on  the  deck  of  a 
boat  in  order  to  make  the  trip  down  from 
his  far-away  island,  is  soon  disillusioned. 
The  climate  is  cold,  the  bosses  are  des¬ 
cribed  as  unjust,  cruel,  and  even  crimi¬ 
nal.  In  the  short  meat-freezing  and  shear¬ 
ing  season  he  is  often  not  able  to  earn 
enough  money  to  return  home  for  the  rest 
of  the  year,  and  so  has  to  spend  the  winter 
in  a  miserable  Punta  Arenas  Ixjarding 
house. 

There  is  a  note  of  naturalistic  fatalism 
that  seems  to  rule  the  lives  of  the  workers 
in  Marin’s  stories.  The  C  Chilote  struggles 
in  vain  against  economic  exploitation. 
He  usually  succumbs.  “Everything  and 


everyone  struggles,  lives  and  dies,  carried 
on  by  inescapable  fate,  one  devouring 
the  other.”  In  Marin’s  books  all  the 
people  who  are  good  at  heart  are  killed 
by  stronger  and  trickier  men. 

Coloane  also  has  a  pessimistic  philosophy 
of  life,  but  the  struggle  in  his  books  is 
primarily  that  of  man  against  nature — 
sucking  quicksands,  deep  snowdrifts,  bitter 
winds,  tempests  on  the  sea — or  a  struggle 
against  wild  animals  or  fierce  men. 

Even  the  animals  of  the  region  are  fierce, 
e.specially  in  the  stories  of  Coloane.  In 
the  spring  the  eagles  eat  the  new-liorn 
laml)S.  In  summer  sea  gulls  tear  apart 
the  birds  called  caiquenes.  In  winter  the 
caranchos  peck  out  the  sheep’s  eyes  and 
later  eat  the  sheep  which  can’t  find  their 
way  back  to  the  camp.  There  is  also  the 
story  of  a  wild  horse  that  used  to  watch 
the  colts  being  butchered.  Even  after  he 
was  tamed  he  still  had  a  strange  malicious 
look  in  his  eyes,  and  finally  succeeded  in 
throwing  and  killing  his  master,  as  though 
out  of  revenge. 

Both  Marin  and  Coloane  speak  of  the 
dogs,  which  are  sometimes  the  men’s  only 
companions,  and  suffer  the  same  hard¬ 
ships.  Each  shepherd  has  half  a  dozen 
that  run  behind  his  horse.  With  great 
intelligence  they  learn  to  drive  the  sheep, 
and  to  protect  them  against  storms  and 
attacks  from  other  animals,  and  they  often 
save  their  masters’  lives.  The  most  hard¬ 
hearted  shepherd  is  gentle  and  even  tender 
toward  his  dog  and  grieves  bitterly  when 
his  companion  dies. 

All  of  the  authors  stress  the  fact  that  in 
the  Tierra  del  Fuego  region  men  and 
animals  have  to  struggle  not  only  against 
the  inclemencies  of  nature  and  the  violent 
instincts  of  others,  but  also  against  the  utter 
solitude  of  the  vast  uninhalnted  wilds. 
The  most  normal  people  do  strange  things 
when  living  here  alone.  The  shepherds 
get  to  the  point  where  they  talk  conti- 
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nually  to  their  dogs  and  horses,  or  often 
address  themselves  to  the  wind.  Others 
lose  their  ability  to  utter  intelligible  words 
when  a  stranger  suddenly  comes  to  see 
them.  Ev'en  shepherds  who  have  some 
companionship  lose  their  minds  in  the 
long  winters  from  the  constant  howling  of 
the  wind  and  the  relentless  snowstorms. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  shepherd  Denis, 
in  Cabo  de  Homos. 

Coloane’s  stories  complement  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  life  stressed  in  Marin's  stories. 
Marin  emphasizes  the  social  and  economic 
handicaps  of  the  worker  in  the  city,  in 
the  meat-packing  plants,  and  at  the  ranch 
hou.ses,  the  class  struggle  of  worker  against 


boss  or  of  native  worker  against  foreign 
capitalist.  The  poor  people  and  the  good 
people  lose  out  in  this  struggle,  whereas 
Coloane’s  characters  wage  an  individual 
struggle  against  a  personal  enemy,  whether 
it  be  nature,  man,  or  lieast.  The  good 
man  puts  up  a  brave  fight,  and  the  hero 
often  wins. 

There  is  something  truly  epic  in  the 
struggle  for  life  in  the  Land  of  Magellan. 
One  feels  the  joy  of  living  under  difficult 
conditions.  It  is  the  same  spirit  found  in 
Bret  Harte’s  Californian  miners,  and  in 
Jack  London’s  Alaskan  adventurers.  It  is 
the  real  frontier  spirit — at  the  other  tip 
of  the  Americas. 


All  Ifaitian  photocrnph^^ 


I  thin  article  by  Kiorenre  Aniuin 


PL  AIR  1.  OLD  VODUN  ALTAR 

Wooden  panel,  painted  with  symbols  of  \’odun  deities.  (Museum  of  Ethnology, 
Port-au-Prince.) 


Contemporary  Popular  Art  in  Haiti 

I  I.ORFA'CIE  ARQUIX 


It  is  diflicult  to  undersland  or  evaluate 
any  aspect  of  conteinjxjrary  art  iii  Haiti 
without  first  recoKni/inir  the  unique  cul¬ 
tural  hackground  of  European  and  African 
tradititjns  out  of  which  it  has  developed. 

Like  all  “ofhcial”  art  in  Latin  America 
since  colonial  times,  Haitian  art  evolved 
within  the  narrow  framework  ttf  Luntpean 


art  and,  with  some  local  variations, 
reflected  LurojK’an  trends.  Its  models 
were  for  the  most  part  I’reiu  h.  Here,  as 
in  tho.se  other  countries  of  Latin  America 
where  no  great  native  genius  enuTged  to 
rest  u<*  it,  this  approved  academic  art  is 
dull,  lifeless,  monotonous,  and  gen«-rally 
characteri/<*d  hy  sti-rile  mannerisms  in  imi- 
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tation  of  European  styles.  However, 
despite  lack  of  recognition  or  official  sanc¬ 
tion,  if  not  actual  disapproval,  a  tradition 
of  popular  painting  and  sculpture  has  sur¬ 
vived— a  tradition  which  today  not  only  is 
becoming  a  dominant  force  in  the  contem¬ 
porary  art  movement,  but  is  beginning  to 
supplant  the  vogue  of  the  academic 
masters. 

The  approval  and  acceptance  of  this 
folk  art  as  evidenced  by  recent  publicity, 
exhibitions,  and  sales,  cannot  be  viewed 
entirely  without  suspicion,  since  it  is  the 
current  fashion  to  admire  or  profess  to 
admire  primitive  painting  and  primitive 
art.  Actually,  Haitian  folk  art  does  not 
fall  into  this  large  general  classification  if 
we  accept  the  definition  of  primitive  art  as 
an  emliryonic  form  from  which  a  more 
complete  and  perfected  one  is  to  evolve. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  popular  or  folk 
art  in  Haiti  is  the  work  of  people  with  little 
if  any  academic  training  and  no  book- 
knowledge  of  art  techniques.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  this  painting  and  sculpture  possesses 


a  high  degree  of  feeling  for  design;  a  lively 
sense  of  poetic  mysticism;  an  occasional 
sly,  quiet  humor;  and  an  innocence  of 
vision  not  to  be  confused  with  naivete.  It 
also  expresses,  in  intensely  personal  idiom 
of  genuine  merit,  what  the  individual 
artist  knows  and  feels  rather  than  what  he 
actually  sees.  Neither  can  it  be  denied 
that  from  an  academic  and  realistic  point 
of  view  there  are  technical  deficiencies 
which  may  make  appreciation  difficult  for 
those  whose  standards  are  based  upon  the 
admiration  of  superficial  skill  and  virtu¬ 
osity.  However,  despite  these  technical 
limitations,  the  popular,  or  folk,  artists  are 
de\eloping  a  \igorous,  fresh  style  which 
breaks  away  from  European  pictorial  tra¬ 
dition,  documents  existing  Haitian  cultural 
patterns,  and  expresses  the  essential  plastic 
qualities  of  the  Haitian  landscape. 

Because  this  popular  art  is  a  com¬ 
pelling  and  intimate  expression  closely 
related  to  every-day  life,  it  also  reveals 
fine  shades  of  the  Haitian  Negro’s 
character.  It  discloses  his  esthetic  aware- 
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\  C)1)UN  1  ABLE,  ”  BY  HEC  EOR  HlPmi.Y  l  E 

priest,  i-liaracteristically  paints  tins  snbjwt  with  a  strange 
fantasy  close  to  surrealism. 
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nesses  and  intuitive  sensitivity;  his  capac¬ 
ity  for  penetrative  thinking  and  deep 
feeling;  his  ability  to  organize  and  to 
interpret  his  own  experiences  in  his  own 
time.  This  popular  painting  is  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  well-defined  and  well-developed 
mentality,  which  is  manifested  in  a  way 
of  life  differing  from  our  own  in  religious, 
social,  and  psychological  outlook,  as  well 
as  in  history  and  environment.  It  is  a 
way  of  life  which  we  shall  be  the  richer 
for  having  understood. 

To  make  that  understanding  clearer, 
it  is  necessary  to  dispel  certain  misconcep¬ 
tions  concerning  the  important  folk  religion 
of  Haiti,  which  is  known  as  \’odun,*  and 
which,  like  other  religions  in  other  times 
and  with  other  races  had  served,  and  here 
still  ser\es,  as  a  strong  stimulus  to  artistic 
expression.  (See  Plate  1.)  V'^odun,  some¬ 
times  called  the  common  or  second 
relicrion  in  Haiti,  is  a  set  of  specific,  estab¬ 
lished,  deeply-ingrained  Ijeliefs  and  prac¬ 
tices  impregnated  with  the  African  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  Haitian  Negro’s  ancestry. 
The  very  name  V’odun  is  of  African  origin. 
It  is  a  Dahoman  word  meaning  deity  or 
spirit,  and  is  attributed  to  a  Congo  trilje. 

As  the  non-academic,  unconventional 
tradition  of  a  folk  art  has  existed  and 

•  The  author  adopt  f  the  spelling  oj  voodoo  used  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  M.  Ilerskovits,  authorities  on  the  culture  oJ 
the  Sew  World  Segro. — Editor 


paralleled  the  official  accepted  art  form 
in  the  United  States,  so  Vodun,  the 
popular  deeply  ingrained  unconventional 
folk  religion,  has  existed  in  Haiti  and 
paralleled  the  oflicial  accepted  religious 
form—  Catholicism.  Neither  has  l)een 
dominated  by  the  other,  although  in  both 
cases  certain  psychological  reconciliations 
have  inevitably  been  effected  between 
them.  To  a  large  number  of  Haitian 
Negroes  these  reconciliations  in  religious 
concepts  permit  the  harmonious  dual 


PLAT  E  4.  “L0UP-(;AR0U,”  BY  COST  ERA 
BA/ILE 

Another  example  of  the  us<-  of  folklore  and  its 
vivid  imagery.  T'he  loiip-garou  is  the  werewolf. 


PL.VI  E  3.  DET’AII.  OF  CONI  EMPORARY 
PAINTING:  “DAMBAI.LA,”  BY  PIERRE 
PRO.SPERI 

Damitalla,  represented  in  Haiti  as  a  retl  eon- 
strictor,  is  the  deity  of  spring  and  of  rain.  Like 
the  serp<'nt  syinlM)!  in  other  eultures,  it  symiKilizes 
fertility  and  virility.  It  is  one  of  the  old<-st  and 
most  [Ktwerfiil  of  Haitian  deities. 
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PLA  I’E  6.  “  SliNDAV  AMliSEMEN  I  S,”  BY  RUIAI'D  BENOI  I 
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existence  of  both  African  and  Catholic 
beliefs,  each  in  its  own  place.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  individual,  therefore,  to  be 
both  a  sincere  practicing  Catholic  and 
an  equally  sincere  practicing  V’^oduist, 
since  the  acceptance  of  Christian  Catholi¬ 
cism  does  not  necessitate  the  rejection  of 
African  \’odun. 

In  Haiti,  Vodun,  with  its  many  special 
gods  and  spirits  and  the  elaborate  symbol¬ 
ism  of  established  ritual  associated  with 
each,  is  infused  into  the  very  essence  of 
daily  living.  It  holds  both  emotional  and 
psychological  value  specially  suited  to  the 
needs  of  those  people  whose  attitude  to¬ 
ward  life  is  primarily  subjective;  who 
traditionally  attribute  mystic  reason  to 
much  that  happens;  and  who  tend  to 
superimpose  the  invisible  world  created  by 
imagination  upon  the  visible  world  of 
reality. 

Unfortunately,  the  exotic,  the  unfamiliar, 
the  picturesque  and  the  intensely  moving 


I'l.A/E  7.  AkllSIS  WtJkKI.N'O  AT  IHE 
CEMkK  D’Akl,  I'tJkl-AU-kkl.NCE 


dramatic  qualities  of  formal  Vodun  ritual 
have  been  so  sensationally  exaggerated,  if 
not  completely  distorted  by  unauthentic 
reports,  that  they  have  given  rise  to 
popularly  accepted  fantastic  and  false  im¬ 
pressions.  These  reports,  usually  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  romanticism,  are  largely  attempts 
by  persons  ignorant  of  the  essential  serious¬ 
ness  of  Vodun  to  exploit,  with  this  new 
form,  the  popular  theory  that  there  is  a 
perennial  longing  on  the  part  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  for  the  primitive.  The  resentment 
that  this  misrepresentation  has  aroused  is 
both  natural  and  understandable. 

In  the  new,  rapidly  developing  art  move¬ 
ment  in  Haiti,  the  importance  of  V'^odun 
is  further  evidenced  and  stressed  by  the 
frequent  use  of  this  subject  in  the  paintings 
of  a  group  of  native,  untaught  “popular” 
artists  associated  with  the  Centre  d’Art  in 
both  Port-au-Prince  and  Cap  Haitien. 
(See  Plates  2,  3,  4.)  Occasionally,  some 
religious  paintings  seem  akin  to  traditional 
art  in  spirit,  but  generally  they  are  the 
independent  expressions  of  the  ideas  and 
fancies  peculiar  to  the  individual  artist. 
(See  Plate  5.) 

Also  of  special  interest  are  the  spon¬ 
taneous  uninhibited  paintings  of  historical, 
scenic,  and  narrative  subjects  by  these 
same  people. 

The  Centre  d’Art,  begun  in  Port-au- 
Prince  in  May  1944,  with  financial  as¬ 
sistance  from  the  Haitian  and  American 
Governments,  was  conceived  and  organ¬ 
ized  by  the  United  States  artist  De  Witt 
Peters,  under  whose  able  and  sympathetic 
direction  it  has  since  functioned. 

His  primary  objective  was  to  encourage 
and  help  the  aspiring,  little-known  though 
talented  native  painter,  sculptor,  and 
craftsman  to  gain  recognition  from  his  own 
jieople  and  from  the  outside  world.  In¬ 
evitably,  the  Centre  is  serving  to  release 
the  rich  creative  energi<‘s  inherent  in  this 
country. 
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PLATE  8.  “COUNTRY 
WAKE,”  BY  WILSON 
BIGAUD 

A  deep  emotional  quality  as  well 
as  a  poetic  mood  are  expressed 
in  this  painting. 


PL.VIE  9.  “P.AL.ACE  OF 
SANS-SOUCI,”  BY  DES- 
ROCHES 

A  page  in  the  court  of  Emperor 
Henri  painted  this  picture  in 
the  early  l‘)th  century. 


'I'tKlay  there  are  approximately  eighty 
adult  artists  participating  in  this  project. 
(See  Plate  7.)  In  addition  some  twenty 
young  children  attend  special  classics  there, 
for  the  (lentre  d’Art  functions  not  only  as 
an  art  gallery  hut  also  as  an  art  school. 
Whenever  possilsle  lectures  and  instruc¬ 


tion  hy  visiting  giu'st-artists  are  offered. 
Occasionally  loan  exhibits  of  foreign  works 
are  held.  These,  for  many  liaitians,  pro¬ 
vide  the  only  contact  with  art  movements 
outside  their  own  country.  How  the 
(Vntre  is  to  provide  this  technical  and 
professional  assistance,  as  well  as  the 
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PLATES  10  AND  11.  VODUN  DRUMS 

Left:  Old  drum  (Museum  of  Ethnology,  Port-au-Prince);  right:  contemporaneous  drums  (collection 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  .Ashton,  Port-au-Prince). 


stimulus  of  contact  with  other  works  of 
art  and  other  artists,  but  conserve  the 
individual  charm  and  inherent  qualities 
of  the  native  indigenous  folk  expression 
is  a  challenging  problem  still  to  be  solved. 

Not  all  the  artists  associated  with  the 
Centre  d’Art  are  popular  or  untrained 
painters.  Many  are  experienced,  sophisti¬ 
cated,  well-educated  and  widely  traveled 
persons.  Some  are  truly  talented.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  not  the  work  of  these  artists  that 
holds  the  greatest  interest  or  significance 
at  this  time.  On  the  contrary,  the  present 
strength  of  the  new  art  movement  in 
Haiti,  as  indicated  earlier,  would  seem  to 
derive  much  more  from  the  independent 
evolution  of  the  tradition  of  popular,  non- 
academic  art  than  from  the  active  influ¬ 
ences  of  European  styles.  It  is  only 
neces.sary  to  study  the  paintings  of  Wilson 
Bigaud  (Plate  8);  Dieudonne  Cedor; 
Castera  Bazile;  Philome  Ofiin;  Kigaud 
Benoit;  Ixiuverture  Pois.son;  Hector  Hip- 


polyte,  and  others  of  the  folk  art  group  to 
feel  the  powerful  impact  of  their  freshness 
and  vitality.  Not  only  are  the  subjects 
taken  from  Haitian  life,  but  the  plastic 
means  are  in  harmony.  Rhythmic  unified 
design,  achieved  when  neces.sary  through 
the  distortion  of  familiar  forms;  decorative 
two-dimensional  pattern;  flat  areas  of 
intense,  brilliant  color;  dark  bold  outlines; 
as  well  as  an  innate  delicacy  and  sensitivity 
in  the  handling  of  material  are  generally 
characteristic  of  their  work. 

That  these  artists,  like  the  folk  artists 
of  other  countries,  are  tailors,  carpenters, 
mechanics,  cabinet  makers,  or  hou.se  paint¬ 
ers,  is  interesting.  More  significant,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  fact  that  although  all,  from  an 
academic  point  of  view,  are  untrained, 
they  seem  to  have  certain  basic  qualities 
in  common.  All  are  exfierienced  in  co¬ 
ordinating  the  activity  of  their  hands  and 
their  eyes;  intuitively  know  how  to  place 
unerring  emphasis  ufKin  the  essential;  and 
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while  frequently  non-realistic  in  their 
representation,  nevertheless  create  paint¬ 
ings  rich  in  human  interest  and  possessing 
great  emotional  force. 

The  Centre  d’Art  is  not  the  first  or  only 
venture  of  its  kind  in  the  history  of  Haiti. 
In  the  early  years  of  the  colorful  reign  of 
the  Negro  Emperor  Henri  Christophe  a 
school  of  painting  and  drawing  was  es¬ 
tablished  at  court.  This  lasted  only  a 
short  time,  and  with  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  official  attempts  to  develop  native 
art  in  Haiti  ended.  What  work  was  ac¬ 
complished  then  seems  to  have  disap¬ 
peared.  Curiously,  however,  a  most  un¬ 
usual  popular  painting  of  the  period,  said 
to  be  the  work  of  Desroches,  a  young  page 
in  the  court  of  the  Emperor,  has  survived. 
(See  Plate  9.)  It  is  a  painting  of  the 
Palace  of  Sans  Souci.  In  addition  to  the 
importance  of  this  work  as  an  historical 
document,  it  may  well  ser\'c  to  suggest 
the  existence  of  a  popular  or  folk  art 
tradition  in  Haiti  prior  to  that  of  contem¬ 
porary  times. 

Later,  during  the  term  of  President 
Geffrard  (1859-67),  another  attempt  was 
made  to  estalilish  an  Academy  of  Draw  ing 
in  Port-au-Prince.  This  national  art 
school,  like  its  predeccs.sor,  was  short 
lived.  No  further  oflicial  effort  was  made 
to  promote  the  development  of  indigenous 
art  in  Haiti  until  the  founding  of  the  Centre 
d’Art  and  the  more  recent  estalilishment  of 
the  much  smaller  and  less  ambitious 
Ceramic  CtKjperative.  In  the  inter\ening 
time  there  were  neither  art  schools, 
galleries  nor  mu.seums  in  this  country. 
However,  some  teaching  of  drawing  has 
lieen  included  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
Haitian  school  system. 

Eortimately  art  depends  u[K)n  psy¬ 
chological  and  emotional  neetls  which  lie 
deeper  than  formal  education.  Ihe  folk 
artist  of  Haiti,  impelled  by  his  own  need, 
and  l)y  the  logic  of  his  own  liackground, 
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has  worked  out  his  own  tradition  of 
popular  expression.  In  the  development 
of  this  tradition  the  cultural  heritage  of 
Africa  is  not  negligible,  nor  are  old  tradi¬ 
tions  of  African  plastic  arts  forgotten. 
Anonymous  artists  have  remained  faithful 
and  have  kept  them  alive.  This  is  evident 
in  the  construction  of  the  native  thatched 
hut  and  in  the  patterns  of  the  decorative 
designs  frequently  painted  on  their  walls; 
in  the  carving,  the  form,  and  the  painted 
decoration  of  the  hollow-log  type  \’odun 
drum  (see  Plates  10  and  11);  in  the 
anonymous  wood  sculpture  sold  on  the 
streets. 

So  far,  in  the  recognition  of  contempo¬ 
rary  native  art  in  Haiti,  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  painting  and  little  attention 
given  to  sculpture.  Yet  wood  carving  was 
an  outstanding  clement  in  the  aesthetic  life 
of  West  Central  Africa.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  this  forceful,  important  expres¬ 
sion  of  Negro  life,  which  the  world  has 
learned  to  appreciate  and  to  admire,  and 
which  has  e.xerted  so  profound  an  influence 
on  contempxirary  art  of  other  countries 
should  be  lost  to  a  legitimate  heir — the 


IM.A  l  i:  12.  FOl.K  .St'.l  I.ITURE 

(loiiipaiT  form  of  ilnims  \vitl>  t)ki  drum  in 
I’latr  10.  .\lso  compare  sculptural  treatment 
with  African  scidpture  in  Plate  l.>.  (tYdlection 
of  Florence  .Arquin.) 


AFRICAN  SCULP  I  U  RE 
eum  of  Ethnology,  Port-au-Prince, 


“BfJlROND  C.XNAI 
ULYSSE  DAIOUZE 


,<im[>are 
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Haitian  Negro  artist.  It  seems  even  less 
probable  when  the  continuity  of  other 
African  aesthetic  impulses  are  so  clearly 
expressed  in  the  folk  literature,  in  the 
rhythms  of  contemporary  Haitian  music, 
and  in  the  symbolic  dancing  and  ritual 
chants. 

That  African  sculpture  has  existed  and 
was  known  in  Haiti  is  evident  by  the  col¬ 
lection,  assembled  from  local  sources,  now 
in  the  Museum  of  Ethnology  at  Port-au- 
Prince.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  this  African  sculpture  has 
had  any  direct  influence  upon  the  work  of 
the  anonymous  artist  who  carves  the  popu¬ 
lar  wooden  figures  sold  on  the  streets  and 
in  the  tourist  shops.  It  seems  unlikely  that 
this  presumably  self-taught  craftsman  who 
produces  these  objects  for  wholesale  dis¬ 
tribution,  or  who  works  independently, 
would  feel  the  need  for  the  study  of  African 
sculpture  or  have  any  direct  contact  with 
it.  Nevertheless,  in  many  of  these  unpre¬ 
tentious,  anonymous  carvings,  there  is  a 
plastic  seriousness,  a  sensitivity  to  material, 
a  simplification  of  form,  a  consistent  or¬ 
ganization  of  volumes  and  an  inherent 
dignity  which  might  suggest  African  deri¬ 
vation.  (See  Plates  12  and  13.) 

Similarly,  the  portrait  busts  by  the  little- 
known  folk  artist  who  signed  himself 
Ulysse  Datouze  provoke  speculation.  The 
subjects  are  almost  exclusively  heroes  of 
Haitian  history  and  are  intended,  as  so 
much  early  African  sculpture  was  intended, 
l)oth  to  represent  and  to  symbolize. 
This  the  artist  accomplishes  by  his  forceful 
emphasis  upon  the  essential  character  of 
the  model  and  by  his  highly  jx“rsonal, 
seemingly  intuitive  compromise  lietween 
actual  representation  and  abstract  design. 

I'hese  portraits  have  unusual  apjx'al 
and  charm  liecause  they  seem  charged 
with  a  special  vitality,  directness  and  a 
strange  pi'rsonal  intensity.  The  work  of 
this  artist  is  further  characterized  by  pains- 


PL.ATE  16.  H.\ITI.\N  SCULPTURE 

“.•\frican  Head,”  by  \'alentin,  of  the  Centre 
d’.Vrt.  Compare  with  African  sculpture  in  next 
plate.  Observe  simplicity,  intensity,  solid  three- 
dimensional  quality,  contour  of  face,  and  func¬ 
tion  of  rigid  powerful  neck  in  each. 


(Nmrtea}'  u(  lUrmmrt.  Hr»c«  A  Co. 

PL.ME  17.  AFRICAN  SCULFl'URE 

Cabiin-Pahouin,  repriKhicetl  from  Piiniiti:/  AV^'ro 
St  ulpliirr,  by  NlouriH-  and  Cuillaume. 
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taking  technique;  a  sureness  in  the 
handling  of  his  medium  and  great  skill 
in  adapting  it  to  his  particular  neeo. 
These  portraits  are  usually  enriched  by 
varied  and  contrasting  surfaces  achieved 
through  the  surprising  use  of  applied 
pigment  as  well  as  of  carved  surface 
pattern  functioning  as  symbolic  texture. 
This  latter  treatment,  so  frequently  ob¬ 
served  in  African  sculpture,  again  raises 
the  question  of  the  influence  of  this 
tradition  in  Haiti.  (See  Plates  14,  15.) 

More  difficult  to  explain  or  evaluate  is 
African  Head,  a  contemporary  work  by  the 
artist  Valentin,  a  member  of  the  Centre 
d’Art.  First  impressions  immediately 
create  the  feeling  that  here  is  an  artist 
very  familiar  with  Afiican  sculpture — an 
impression  further  strengthened  by  the 
title  of  the  work. 

The  similarity  Ijctween  this  Haitian 
African  Head  and  the  accompanying  photo¬ 
graph  of  an  original  African  (Gabun) 
head  (see  Plates  16,  17)  is  so  striking  that 
it  poses  many  questions.  Is  this  similarity 
mere  coincidence?  Is  the  tradition  of 
African  Negro  sculpture  the  suliconscious 
instrument  behind  the  creative  impulses 
of  this  artist?  Is  the  method  of  creating 
plastic  effects  derived  from  a  background 
of  emotional,  psychological,  and  spiritual 
attitudes  similar  to  those  which  char¬ 
acterized  the  early  African  artist?  Or 
has  this  artist  consciously  imitated  African 
sculpture,  recognizing  in  the  form,  in  the 


rhythmic  unified  design,  and  in  the 
inherent  plastic  qualities  a  spirit  strongly 
akin  to  his  own? 

It  is  possible,  though  highly  improbable, 
that  this  artist  was  familiar  with  the  par¬ 
ticular  piece  of  Gabun  African  sculpture 
selected  here  for  purposes  of  comparison. 
However,  since  photographs  have  ap- 
jieared  in  specialized  periodicals  and  art 
books  that  possibility,  farfetched  as  it 
seems,  cannot  be  entirely  ignored.  The 
sculpture  of  this  Haitian  artist,  however, 
is  not  weak,  as  purely  imitative  work  is 
apt  to  be.  It  {jossesses  much  of  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  African  sculpture,  and  a  strength, 
vitality,  and  personal  charm  of  its  own 
which  arc  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the 
idea  of  a  photograph  as  the  source. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  draw  con¬ 
clusions  at  this  time,  it  would  seem 
indicated  that  the  tradition  of  African 
sculpture,  whether  consciously  rediscov¬ 
ered  or  sulxronsciously  recognized,  may 
provide  the  rightful,  legitimate  expression 
of  the  inherent,  latent  talent  of  the  Haitian 
artist. 

Today,  the  popular  or  folk  artists 
building  upon  the  rich  cultural  traditions 
of  their  African  heritage  give  promise  of 
providing  the  basis  for  new  art  forms  and 
new  traditions  in  t^’e  development  of  ike 
important  contemporary  art  movement 
in  Haiti.  C^ertainly,  they  are  achieving 
a  new  place  in  the  world  of  art  for  them¬ 
selves  and  their  country. 
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Colombia’s  Air  Force  and  Air  Transport 


GEORGE  M.  GALSTER 


Experienced  transport  pilots  are  at  a 
premium  in  C’olomljia  these  days — not  the 
picturesque  old  timers  who  jockeyed  Ford 
Trimotors  into  tiny  jungle  clearings,  but 
the  younger  breed  of  sky  captains  who  fly 
four-engined  Clippers  equipped  with  the 
latest  navigational  instruments. 

Colombia's  lusty  air  transport  industry, 
one  of  the  oldest  in  the  world,  has  grown 
so  rapidly  in  recent  years  that  the  republic 
is  faced  with  a  serious  shortage  of  pilots,  air 
crews  and  ground  technicians.  Until  now, 
the  employment  of  United  States  and 
Granadian  personnel  has  been  a  temporari- 
solution  to  this  problem.  But,  under¬ 
standably,  the  Colombians  are  dissatisfied 
with  this  arrangement.  They  want  to  see 
local  talent  on  the  program. 

I’nfortunately,  private  flying  never  had 


a  chance  to  develop  in  Colombia,  and 
there  is  no  reservoir  of  pilots  for  the  job. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  only  a  handful 
of  personal  aircraft  being  operated  in  the 
country.  The  same  conditions  which  make 
commercial  air  transport  so  necessary-  are 
chiefly  responsible  for  this  paradox.  Con¬ 
sider  the  geographical  situation,  for  exam¬ 
ple.  A  relief  map  of  Colombia  shows  three 
lofty  cordilleras  of  the  Andes  fanning  out 
from  its  southern  lx)rder  ajid  running 
north  throughout  its  territory-.  Isolated 
between  these  ranges,  on  tablelands  6,000 
to  9,000  feet  alx)ve  sea  level,  are  most  of 
the  larger  cities.  To  make  the  situation 
even  more  difficult,  surrounding  mountains 
are  usually-  crowned  with  a  dense  cloud 
layer.  U nless  the  private  pilot  can  operate 
expensive  high-powered  equipment,  about 
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TRAINING  IN  CONTROL 
TOWER  OPERATIONS 

Graduates  of  the  Colombian 
flying  school,  sp>ecialists  of  high 
caliber,  are  primarily  air-force 
officers. 


Photocraph  by  Lt.  II.  Uribe  Prada 


emphasizes,  however,  that  graduates  are 
primarily  air-force  officers.  VV^hile  the 
majority  are  eventually  released  on  a 
reserve  status  to  the  commercial  lines,  their 
training  as  military  pilots  remains  para¬ 
mount.  The  airlines,  of  course,  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  handle  their  own  on-the-job 
training  programs,  but  company  and 
military  officials  generally  agree  that  the 
system  as  a  whole  is  producing  specialists 
of  exceptionally  high  caliljer. 

The  prospect  of  acquiring  permanent, 
well-paid  jobs  with  the  airlines  has  natu¬ 
rally  made  the  training  course  doubly  at¬ 
tractive  to  Colombian  young  men.  And 
evidently,  most  of  them  retain  their  initial 
enthusiasm  throughout  the  course.  With 
an  ever-growing  list  of  applicants,  cadets 
are  selected  on  the  basis  of  a  rigorous  physi¬ 
cal  examination  and  aptitude  tests.  At 
the  present  time,  a  high  school  education 
is  considered  the  academic  prerequisite, 


all  he  can  do  is  rattle  around  his  particular 
valley  in  the  manner  of  a  fly  in  a  bottle. 

Thus,  when  the  need  for  airline  personnel 
became  pressing  several  years  ago,  the 
government  had  only  two  choices:  a  heavy 
subsidy  for  a  new  civilian  aviation  school, 
or  the  expansion  of  the  air-force  training 
program  and  the  release  of  pilots  and 
technicians  for  airline  duty.  As  the  latter 
course  seemed  to  offer  more  rapid  results 
and  tied  in  with  the  hemisphere  defense 
program,  new  construction  and  equipment 
were  immediately  ordered  for  the  air-force 
college  in  Cali. 

This  school,  named  after  Colombia’s 
pioneer  airman  Ernesto  Samper,  was  orig¬ 
inally  organized  in  1930,  but  graduated 
fewer  than  20  pilots  per  year  up  to  1943. 
Now  over  100  students  are  enrolled,  and 
the  government  expects  to  double  this 
figure  by  next  year. 

The  commanding  oflicer  of  the  school 
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A  DOUBLE  PARACHUTE 
JUMP 

Demonstration  by  an  instructor 
in  the  parachute  instruction 
course  required  of  all  Colom¬ 
bian  air  cadets. 


Photocraph  by  Li.  H.  Uribe  Prada 


but  this  level  may  be  raised  if  recruiting 
efforts  continue  successful. 

The  officer  in  charge  of  flight  training 
at  the  school  has  purposely  scheduled  a 
difficult  primary  phase  that  weeds  out 
approximately  50  percent  of  the  original 
class.  These  students  are  then  transferred 
at  their  own  option  to  specialist  courses  in 
radio,  navigation,  operations,  or  meteor¬ 
ology.  Basic  and  advanced  flight-train¬ 
ing  phases  for  the  remainder  of  the  class 
are  then  covered  through  another  six- 
month  period.  Students  log  in  about  300 
flight  hours  during  the  course,  which 
includes  25  hours  blind  flying  “under  the 
hood.”  Night  flying  is  also  emphasized, 
as  the  government  is  rapidly  installing 
airway  beacons  and  lighting  facilities  at 
major  airjxirts. 

The  sch(X)l  al.so  completed  recently  a 
new  cadet  building  that  is  outstanding  in 
design  and  utility.  Large  enough  to  care 


for  all  students,  its  facilities  include  class¬ 
rooms,  sleeping  quarters,  a  library,  rec¬ 
reational  rooms,  dining  rooms  and  an 
auditorium.  .All  classrooms  are  equipped 
with  the  latest  v-isual  training  aids,  includ¬ 
ing  sound  movie  projectors,  and  students 
spend  many  an  extra  hour  studying  the 
new  working  models  of  engines,  propellers, 
and  other  hydraulic  and  electrical  equip¬ 
ment.  The  Link  trainer  room  is  another 
popular  place  with  students.  Here  the 
boys  can  ride  in  miniature  aircraft  and 
maneuver  them  in  any  type  of  simulated 
blind-flying  condition  without  ever  leaving 
the  ground. 

Cadets  actually  s^iend  the  greater  part  of 
their  time  in  the  classroom,  studying  the 
technical  subjects  so  increasingly  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  aviation  profession.  Yet 
students  also  receive  an  excellent  back¬ 
ground  in  social  science,  government, 
history,  Spanish  grammar,  and  English. 


HhoKmraph  by  Lt.  II.  Uribe  Praiia 

CADETS  ARE  HOUSED  IN  A  LARGE,  AriRACrilX  E  BUILDING 


In  addition,  all  students  are  urged  to 
participate  in  some  competitive  sport,  of 
which  football,  baseball,  and  swimming 
are  most  popular. 

Pilots  are  not  released  directly  to  the 
airlines  upon  graduation,  but  are  assigned 
to  active  air-force  units  for  a  year  or  more 
to  gain  practical  experience  and  build  up 
more  air  hours.  Maneuvers  and  routine 
flights  are  scheduled  to  all  major  fields  in 
the  country  so  that  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  lfx:al  conditions  is  acquired.  .\s  the 
Colombian  Navy  has  no  air  arm  of  its 
own,  air-force  officers  also  receive  training 
in  seaplanes  and  large  flying  boats.  In 
addition,  ten  graduates  are  cho.sen  each 
year  to  attend  the  L’nited  .States  Navy’s 
cfKjperative  training  .school  at  ('.orpus 
(•hristi,  I  exas. 

With  r»‘gard  to  the  commercial  aviation 
picture,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  former 
air-If>rce  pilots  have  shown  a  healthy 
inclination  to  branch  out  for  thems<-lves 
in  independent  commercial  airline  com¬ 


panies.  One  of  Colombia’s  ftcstest  grow¬ 
ing  airlines,  the  Vlas  Aereas  Colombianas 
(viARCo),  wtis  started  in  1945  when  five 
air-force  veterans  pooled  their  slender 
resources  and  purchased  a  pair  of  war- 
weary  airplanes.  Since  then,  their  fleet 
has  grown  to  17  Douglas  transjjorts  plus 
two  large  amphibians.  The  pay  roll  now 
lists  21  j)ilots  and  32  mechanics,  all 
Colombian  air-force  veterans.  'The  com- 
[)any  has  a  scheduled  cargo  run  to  Quito, 
Ecuador,  in  addition  to  over  1,000  miles 
of  domestic  routes,  and  jtlans  are  being 
made  for  an  extension  to  Miami.  Hangars 
and  shops  are  also  being  constructed  for 
the  company  at  Cali. 

.Still  another  grouj)  is  |)lanning  a  coo|)er- 
ative  airline  enterprise  with  cattle  ranch¬ 
ers  in  the  isolated  highlands.  .\t  the 
present  time,  animals  are  laboriously 
driven  down  to  market  with  a  10  to  20 
|)ercent  loss  in  weight  on  the  way.  I'he 
com|)any  calculates  that  it  will  be  profit¬ 
able  to  establish  a  numiter  of  slaughter 
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and  storage  houses  adjacent  to  landing 
fields  on  the  range.  Meat  can  then  be 
moved  rapidly  and  more  economically 
by  air  with  subsequent  savings  in  more 
efficient  distribution.  The  second  phase 
of  the  plan  calls  for  periodically  supplying 
individual  ranchers  with  full-blooded  calves 
dropped  by  parachute. 


From  all  indications,  Colombian  air-force 
veterans  are  destined  for  an  important 
role  in  their  country’s  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  Of  even  greater  importance,  they 
are  showing  that  it  is  possible  to  forge  a 
vital  link  in  the  hemisphere  defense  system 
while  building  a  strong  and  independent 
air  transport  industry. 


IR.MNING  PL.ANES  AT  IHE  ERNE.SIO  S.AMPER  FLYING  SCHOOL 


Chase-Sutler 

DR.  JUAN  BAUTISTA  DE  L.AVALLE 

Ambassador,  Representative  of  Peru  and  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  .American  Union. 


Juan  Bautista  de  Lavalle 

Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 


On  November  10,  1947  Dr.  Juan  Bautista 
de  Lavalle  of  Peru  was  elected  to  succeed 
Dr.  Antonio  Rocha  as  Chairman  of  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
L’^nion. 

Dr.  de  Lavalle,  who  holds  the  rank  of 
ambassador,  has  l^een  capably  serving  as 
his  country’s  representative  on  the  Gov¬ 
erning  Board  since  May  23,  1946.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  during  the  intervening  months  he 
has  been  Peruvian  delegate  to  the  Inter- 
.\merican  Conference  of  Experts  on  Copy¬ 
right  held  at  Washington  in  June  1946; 
Peruvian  delegate  to  the  1946  and  1947 
sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
L'nited  Nations;  and  Chairman  of  the 
Peruvian  delegation  to  the  special  session 
of  the  United  Nations  Assembly  on  the 
Palestine  question. 

The  new  Chairman’s  experience  and 
training  have  equipped  him  well  for  his 
ever-growing  international  responsibili¬ 
ties.  As  early  as  1910  he  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Second  Inter-American  Student 
Congress  in  Buenos  Aires,  and  in  1913, 
at  the  age  of  24,  he  was  appointed  organ¬ 
izing  secretary  in  Peru  of  the  American 
Association  for  International  Conciliation 
of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter¬ 
national  Peace.  Later,  after  graduating 
in  philosophy,  letters,  law,  and  political 
science  from  the  University  of  San  Marcos, 
he  taught  the  Introduction  to  Juridical  and 


Political  Science,  Private  International 
Law,  and  Comparative  Law  at  that 
University. 

In  1941  and  1943  Dr.  de  Lavalle  was 
named  a  member  of  the  committees  set  up 
by  the  Law  School  of  San  Marcos  to  co¬ 
ordinate  and  unify  American  law  and  to 
study  international  postwar  problems.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  first  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Inter-American  Bar 
Association  in  1941  and  re-elected  to  this 
post  in  1943. 

Dr.  de  Lavalle  has  written  extensively 
on  law,  education,  and  general  subjects. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  following  learned 
societies:  the  Peruvian  Academy  affiliated 
with  the  Spanish  Academy  of  Letters;  the 
Peruvian  Academy  of  Law  and  Political 
Science;  the  Historical  Institute  of  Peru; 
charter  member  of  the  Peruvian  Society 
of  International  Law  and  at  present  its 
vice  president;  the  Institute  of  Compara¬ 
tive  Law  of  the  University  of  Paris;  the 
International  Law  Society;  honorary  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Brazilian  Bar  Association;  hon¬ 
orary  member  of  the  Peruvian  Institute 
of  Criminal  Law;  corresponding  member 
of  the  Argentine  Institute  of  Juridical  and 
Social  Philosophy  and  of  the  Rome  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Legislative  Studies. 

Dr.  de  Lavalle  will  act  as  Chairman  of 
the  Governing  Board  until  November  of 
this  year. 
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Jose  A.  Mora 

Vice  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union 


As  A  result  of  the  elections  of  November 
10,  Dr.  Jose  A.  Mora,  of  Uruguay,  will 
serve  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Governing 
Board  for  a  one-year  term.  Dr.  Mora 
has  been  the  ambassador,  representative  of 
his  country  on  the  Board  since  September 
25,  1946. 

A  lawyer  and  diplomat.  Dr.  Mora  was 
born  and  educated  in  Montevideo.  In 
1925  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  and  Social  Science  at  the  Law- 
School  of  the  University  of  Montevideo, 
and  entered  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
.Affairs  as  second  secretary  of  legation. 
He  left  Uruguay  for  Madrid  in  1926, 
when  he  was  appointed  first  secretary 
of  the  legation  to  Spain  and  Portugal. 
In  the  next  four  years  he  held  similar 
posts  in  Brazil  and  in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Mora  returned  to  the  Llruguayan 
capital  in  1931  to  become  chief  of  the 
International  Institutes  Service  of  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  He  began 
his  long  and  valuable  experience  at  inter¬ 
national  conferences  as  secretary  general 
of  Uruguay’s  delegation  to  the  Buenos 
Aires  Commercial  C’t)nfcrenec  (1935),  and 
to  the  Inter-Ameriean  Conference  for 
the  Maintenance  of  Peace,  also  at  Buenos 
Aires  (1936).  In  1938  he  was  a  temporary- 
representative  to  the  League  of  Nations 
in  Geneva.  He  has  l)e('n  adviser  to  the 
Uruguayan  delegation  at  three  Confer¬ 
ences  of  Ministers  of  I’oreign  .Affairs- 
at  Panama  in  1939,  at  Habana  in  l‘)40, 
and  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1942.  In  the 


last-mentioned  year,  he  was  appointed 
Minister  to  Bolivia,  and  served  in  La 
Paz  until  1944,  when  he  was  chairman  of 
the  Uruguayan  delegation  to  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  Commissions  of  Inter-.American 
Development  in  New  A’ork. 

Back  in  Montevideo,  he  became  in  1945 
Director  of  the  expanded  Bureau  of  Inter¬ 
national  Institutes,  Congresses,  and  Con¬ 
ferences  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  took  part,  as  adviser  to  the  Uruguayan 
delegation,  in  the  Inter-.American  Con¬ 
ference  on  Problems  of  \N’ar  and  Peace 
at  Mexico  City,  and  in  the  L’nited  Nations 
Conference  at  San  Francisco.  He  also 
served  in  Washington  as  alternate  dele¬ 
gate  of  Uruguay  on  the  Committee  of 
Jurists  to  prepare  the  statute  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Court  of  Justice. 

Dr.  Mora  received  a  second  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  United  States,  as  Minister 
Plenipotentiary,  in  1946.  He  was  his 
government's  delegate  to  the  International 
Sanitary  Conference  of  the  L'nited  Nations 
(New  A’ork),  and  to  the  second  half  of 
the  First  General  .Assembly  of  the  UN. 
In  1947,  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Con¬ 
ference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Continental 
Peace  and  Security  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
thus  completing  his  record  of  attendance 
at  the  most  imptntant  inter-.American 
conferences  in  the  last  twelve  years. 

Dr.  Mora's  writings,  published  at  Mon- 
te\ideo,  include  Internationalism  in  I'ruguav 
(1938)  and  Jiuluial  Organization  in  the 
San  Frani'isiO  Conference  ^^1946). 

2‘> 


Water  Colors  by  Jose  Solari  Hermosilla 

These  paintings  of  scenes  from  the  artist’s  native  Peru  are  representative  of  a  growing  collection  which 
has  won  high  praise  throughout  Latin  America.  Well  known  in  his  own  country,  Jos6  Solari  Hermosilla 
came  to  the  United  States  in  September  1947  after  more  than  a  year  of  travel,  painting,  and  exhibiting 
his  works  over  the  rest  of  the  continent.  In  explanation  of  his  long  tour,  he  says,  “1  want  not  only 
to  help  each  American  country  know  the  landscapes  of  the  others,  but  also  to  put  on  canvas  the  coun¬ 
tryside  of  that  nation  itself.”  Solari  Hermosilla  h<ts  been  hailed  for  his  mastery  of  the  technique  of  water 
color,  a  difficult  medium  because  of  the  speed  required  of  the  artist  and  his  inability  to  correct  mistakes. 
He  likes  pure,  clear  colors  and  bright  sunlight;  critics  have  commented  on  his  particular  aptitude  for 
capturing  the  atmosphere  of  tropical  scenes.  The  paintings  reproduced  here  are  from  private  collections. 
.-\n  exhibit  of  80  water  colors  will  be  held  at  the  Pan  .\merican  Union  next  July. 


(Above)  Main  Square,  Cuzco,  Peru 


(On  oppiositc  page)  V'illace  Scene,  Piura,  Peru 

Village,  Department  of  Phjra,  Peru 


Cultural  Center  Echoes  from  Tico'  Land 


WRIGHT  KIRK 

Director,  Centro  Cultural  Costarricense-Norteamericano 


“God  bless  America 
Land  that  I  love  .  . 

Thus  sang  a  group  of  Costa  Ricans  during 
an  all-student  program  at  the  Centro 
Cultural  Costarricense-Norteamericano  in 
San  Jose  on  December  4,  1946  to  an 
audience  of  about  two  hundred  fellow- 
students  and  friends. 

The  evening  before  Thanksgiving  Day, 
the  “Pilgrims”  had  foregathered  in  a 
series  of  tableaux  to  portray  to  the  Costa 
Ricans  the  history  and  background  of  this 
important  festival  in  American  history. 
Not  only  did  the  selected  students  serve  as 
the  narrators — reading  in  English  and 
Spanish — but  also  a  sextet  sang  appro¬ 
priate  American  songs. 

As  the  Christmas  season  approached, 
the  Centro  students  enthusiastically 
learned  the  ever-beautiful  American 
Christmas  songs  and  carols  which  were 
sung  by  a  Centro  chorus  during  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  scenes  from  the  Nativity,  all 
in  the  traditional  American  manner.  As 
the  four  hundred  fifty  spectators,  mostly 
students,  sang  I'm  Dreaming  oj  a  White 
Christmas,  Santa  Claus  appeared  with  his 
offering  of  candies  and  coca-colas  for  all 
those  present,  and  by  his  witty  comments 
in  English  demonstrated  that  even  a  Tico 
Santa  Claus  can  learn  quite  a  lot  of  English 
in  ten  short  weeks. 

Through  the  medium  of  programs  such 
as  those  mentioned  above,  through  formal 
and  informal  gatherings,  teas,  fiestas, 
lectures,  and  concerts  liy  both  C^osta 

•  Tico  is  a  JamiliaT  name  for  Costa  Rican,  somrivhat 
tike  lloosier  for  Indtanian. 
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Rican  and  United  States  citizens,  art 
exhibits,  documentary  movies  about  the 
United  States,  and  many  other  diversified 
extra-curricular  activities,  the  Tico  Cul¬ 
tural  Center  supplements  its  seventy-six 
weekly  classes  in  English,  the  Ijetter  to 
acquaint  Costa  Ricans  with  the  activities 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

What  is  the  history  of  this  beehive  of 
cultural  activity  of  which  the  Costa 
Ricans  are  so  proud?  How  did  it  come 
about?  Who  sponsors  it?  What  is  its 
future? 

Briefly,  the  Center  in  San  Jose  represents 
the  outcome  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
some  far-sighted  Costa  Rican  and  United 
States  citizens  residing  in  San  Jose  to 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship  between 
the  two  nations,  and  to  meet  the  local 
demands  that  an  institution  be  established 
for  the  interchange  of  their  language, 
ideas,  and  literature.  Plans  for  the  found¬ 
ing  of  such  a  center  crystallized  on  April 
20,  1945  when  a  committee  composed  of 
five  Costa  Ricans  and  four  Americans  held 
its  first  meeting.  This  group  decided 
that  a  campaign  should  be  launched  to 
raise  the  initial  funds  necessary  to  provide 
a  building  with  adequate  facilities  for  the 
Center.  Soon  the  proposal  had  gained 
the  wholehearted  support  of  the  Costa 
Rican  Government,  the  American  Em- 
bassy,  and  the  United  States  Department 
of  State.  The  dream  of  the  committee 
l>ecame  a  reality  on  Octolnr  12,  1945 
when  the  C.enter  was  officially  opened  to 
the  public.  By  this  date  a  director  had 
l>ccn  appointed  by  the  Department  of 
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State,  and  since  September  1,  1946,  the 
Department  has  provided  two  more  Ameri¬ 
can  teachers  with  grants  to  enable  them 
to  teach  English  and  assist  with  the  cul¬ 
tural  program  of  the  Center. 

The  Department  of  State,  through  the 
American  Embassy  and  the  Director, 
sponsors  the  Center.  The  Director  is 
responsible  not  only  to  the  Department, 
but  also  to  a  local  Junta  Directiva,  or 
board  of  directors,  composed  of  five  Costa 
Ricans  and  four  United  State  citizens. 

In  addition  to  paying  the  salaries  and 
expenses  of  the  Director  and  two  teachers 
of  English,  the  Department  also  furnishes 
most  of  the  reading  materials  for  the 
library,  records,  sheet  music,  and  orches¬ 
trations  for  the  music  room  and  much 
of  the  equipment,  such  as  slide  projector, 
typewriters,  and  other  articles  necessary 
for  the  efficient  functioning  of  the  Center. 

Members  are  charged  a  nominal  fee 
of  about  ninety  cents  per  month  which 
entitles  them  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  Center  with  exception  of  permission 
to  attend  classes,  for  which  an  additional 
monthly  fee  of  about  one  dollar  and  thirty- 
five  cents  per  course  is  charged.  The 


proceeds  of  these  fees  are  used  to  meet 
current  local  expenses,  such  as  rental, 
light,  etc.  The  financial  records  show 
that  over  a  period  of  almost  two  years  the 
Ticos  have  accounted  for  approximately 
half  of  the  total  annual  budget  of  the 
Center. 

Typical  of  the  activities  of  the  Center  are 
those  which  took  place  during  the  month 
of  June  1947,  when  more  than  600  students 
and  members  were  enrolled: 

Lectures,  exhibits,  concerts,  etc. 

1.  June  2,  1947 — 8  p.  m. 

Meeting  of  the  Model  .Airplane  Club  called 
ACMAN — .Asociacion  Costarricense  de  Modelis- 
mo  Aeronaval. 

2.  June  4,  1947 — 9  p.  m. 

Meeting  of  the  Centro  Student  Council 

3.  June  7,  1947 — 7:30  p.  m. 

Centro  chorus  practice. 

4.  June  9,  1947 — 8  p.  m. 

Meeting  of  the  Model  -Airplane  Club. 

5.  June  12,  1947—8:30  p.  m. 

The  Centro  was  highly  honored  by  a  lecture 
delivered  by  Mrs  Roger  Stone  (Doris  Stone)  on 
The  Indians  of  Costa  Rica. 

Mrs.  Stone  was  graduated  from  Radcliffe 
College.  She  did  graduate  work  in  arche¬ 
ology  and  ethnology  at  Peabody  Museum, 
Harvard  University,  and  is  president  of  the 


A  LRCrrURE  0.\  UNTIED 
.sr.AT'ES  HISTORY 

The  program  of  the  CUiltural 
CVnter  is  planned  to  acquaint 
Costa  Ricans  with  various  as- 
jXTts  of  United  States  life. 
The  series  of  15  lectures  on 
Am<-rican  history,  from  pre- 
Revolutionary  days  to  World 
War  II,  attracted  interested 
auiliences.  Dr.  W.  B.  Hes.sel- 
tiue,  profes.sor  of  history  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  was 
visiting  lecturer  under  a  grant 
from  the  State  D<-partment. 


DANCE  AT  THE  CL’LTURAL  CENTER 


Young  and  old,  Costa  Ricans  and  Americans,  attended  this  dance  in  honor  of  Costa  Rican  students 
who  had  studied  in  the  United  States.  To  the  left  of  the  photograph  of  the  Liberty  Bell  is  Walter  J. 
Donnelly,  then  United  States  .\mbassador  to  Costa  Rica. 


Central  American  Archeological  Society.  She 
has  done  much  for  the  betterment  of  the  In¬ 
dians  of  Costa  Rica  and  knows  them  as  few 
p>eopic  do;  for  this  reason  the  talk  was  highly 
interesting  and  instructive.  The  number  of 
people  attending  was  about  125. 

6.  June  14,  1947—7:30  p.  m. 

Centro  chorus  practice. 

7.  June  16,  1947—8  p.  m. 

Meeting  of  Model  .\irplane  Club. 

8.  June  17,  1947 — 5:30  p.  m. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Hesseltine,  Professor  of  History 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  United 
States  Department  of  State  grantee,  who  is 
visiting  lecturer  in  United  States  History  at 
the  Centro,  gave  the  first  in  a  series  of  15 
public  lectures  on  Important  Chapters  of  United 
States  History,  .\bout  a  hundred  people  at¬ 
tended  this  lecture.  The  complete  schedule  of 
the  lectures  follows: 

June  17  Regional  Bases  of  United  States 
History. 

June  24  The  Nature  of  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution. 


July  1  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  United 
States  Constitution. 

July  8  The  Hamiltonian  and  Jeffersonian 
Traditions. 

July  15  The  West  in  American  History. 

July  22  The  Growth  of  the  Democratic 
Concept. 

July  29  The  Slavery  Controversy. 

.\ug.  5  .Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Civil 
War. 

.■\ug.  12  Reconstruction  and  the  New 
Nation. 

.\ug.  19  The  Rise  of  Big  Business. 

.-\ug.  26  Organized  Labor  and  Its  Prob¬ 
lems. 

Sept.  2  The  Populist-Progressive  Tradi¬ 
tion. 

Sept.  9  The  United  States  and  the  World. 

Sept.  16  Politics  of  the  20th  Century. 

Sept.  23  American  Problems  Between  Two 
Wars. 

9.  June  20,  1947 — 9  p.  m. 

Senor  Hector  Reyes,  member  of  the  local  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra,  gave  a  violin  concert  to  a  very 


man. 


LEARNING  THE  LANGUAGE  OF-THEIR  NEIGHBORS 

Under  the  flags  of  two  friendly  nations,  Costa  Ricans  learn  English  at  the  Centro  Cultural  Costarricense- 
Norteamericano.  The  Centro  Director  is  in  the  center  of  the  first  row. 


enthusiastic  audience.  He  Wets  accompanied  by 
his  wife.  This  program,  which  was  attended 
by  about  125  p)eople,  was  dedicated  to  the 
Louisiana  State  University  Summer  Session 
group,  which  made  the  Centro  its  head¬ 
quarters. 

10.  June  21,  1947 — 7:30  p.  m. 

Centro  chorus  practice. 

11.  June  24,  1947 — 5:30  p.  m. 

Fir.  Hesseltine’s  second  lecture. 

12.  June  24,  1947 — 8:30  p.  m. 

Senor  Humberto  Cano  of  Honduras,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Senor  Miguel  Angel  Quesada  of 
San  Jose,  gave  a  violin  concert.  Senor  Cano 
studied  in  Europe  for  many  years  and  has  given 
many  concerts  there,  as  well  as  in  the  Latin 
American  countries.  As  a  result  of  this  pro¬ 
gram,  which  was  received  enthusiastically  by 
his  Centro  audience,  Sr.  Cano  was  invited  to 
give  a  concert  in  the  Teatro  Nacional.  Present 
for  this  program  also  was  the  Honduran 
Minister. 

13.  June  27,  1947 — 9  p.  m. 

Miss  Esther  Groundland,  of  the  Division  of 
Inter- American  Affairs,  and  a  local  teacher  of 
the  Centro,  directed  a  song  festival.  A  group 
of  Centro  students  dressed  in  costumes  sang 
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four  popular  numbers  from  the  musical 
comedy  Oklahoma.  After  the  sf>ecialty  numbers 
the  audience  sang  popular  American  songs. 

14.  June  28,  1947 — 7:30  p.  m. 

Centro  chorus  practice. 

15.  June  30,  1947 — 9  p.  m. 

Lecture  in  Spanish  on  The  Life  of  Walt  Il’Ai/- 


Movies 


1.  June  6,  1947 — 9  p.  m. 

A  Centro  group  of  about  125  students  and 
members  was  shown  a  group  of  colored  mo¬ 
tion  pictures  on  health  subjects,  Salud  para  las 
Americas,  by  Walt  Disney.  These  pictures  were 
lent  to  the  Centro  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
American  Embassy. 


Hospitality 


1.  June  8,  1947 

.A  group  of  Centro  students  and  teachers  took 
a  bus  trip  to  the  cinchona  plantation — the 
United  States  government  exjjerimental  qui¬ 
nine  project  in  Costa  Rica. 

2.  June  11,  1947 — 2  p.  m. 

Monthly  meeting  of  the  United  States  Wo¬ 
men’s  Club  of  San  Jose. 
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3.  June  15,  1947 — 3  to  5  p.  m. 

Of)cn  house  in  honor  of  Professor  and  Mrs. 
Hesseltine.  .An  art  exhibit  of  reproductions  of 
.American  paintings  and  a  recorded  musical 
program  from  the  Centro  art  collection  and 
musical  library  were  features  of  the  afternoon. 

4.  June  18,  1947 — 9  p.  m. 

.A  fiesta  tipica  was  held  to  welcome  the  group 
of  ten  .American  students  and  two  teachers 
who  constituted  the  first  Louisiana  State  Uni¬ 
versity  Spanish  Summer  Session  in  Costa 
Rica;  their  classes  were  held  in  the  Centro. 
Besides  the  regular  marimba  dance,  there 
were  many  colorful  features,  such  as  the  Punto 
Guanacasteco,  which  was  danced  in  the  native 
costume  of  Guanacaste,  a  rich  agricultural  dis¬ 
trict  of  Costa  Rica.  Two  Centro  members 
also  played  the  guitar  and  sang  typical  Costa 
Rican  songs.  The  final  feature  was  a  dance 
by  .Senora  de  Ugalde,  whose  husband  is  a 
student  in  the  Centro.  More  than  four 
hundred  persons  were  present  to  enjoy  the 
festivities  and  the  refreshments. 

5.  June  23,  1947 — 9  p.  m. 

One  of  the  classes  held  a  party  in  the  Centro. 
Dancing  and  singing  popular  songs  in 
English  and  .Spanish  were  features  of  the 
evening's  entertainment. 

6.  June  29,  1947 

A  group  of  about  thirty  Centro  students  and 
teachers  went  to  a  finca  where  they  had  a 
picnic  lunch  and  spent  the  day. 


The  record  of  the  Center  for  the  past  two 
years  clearly  indicates  that  it  has  more  than 
succeeded  in  attaining  the  objectives  for 
which  it  was  established,  and  that  it  has 
become  an  essential  in  the  .social  and 
academic  life  of  many  JoseJinos}  The 
success  of  the  enterprise  also  demonstrates 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  kind  of  good  will 
which  this  organization  has  been  dispeas- 
ing  meets  with  enthusiastic  acceptance 
and  approval  on  the  part  of  its  recipients. 
It  is  completely  democratic  in  character, 
and  one  finds  side  by  side  in  the  same  class 
a  wealthy  lawyer,  a  government  clerk,  a 
consul-elect,  a  valet,  a  teacher,  a  factory- 
worker,  the  w'ife  of  an  eminent  physician, 
a  maid,  a  cook,  a  yard  man,  a  plumber,  and 
others,  all  eagerly  engrossed  in  learning 
the  language  and  civilization  of  their 
friendly  English-speaking  neighbors  to 
the  North. 

Just  as  the  Costa  Ricans  sing  so  well,  and 
with  such  feeling,  “God  bless  America, 
land  that  I  love,”  so  may  United  States 
citizens  learn  to  say  with  equal  apprecia¬ 
tion,  “FiVa  Costa  RicaT 

*  Residents  of  San  Jose. 
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Argentine-American  Cultural  Institute 
in  Washington 

The  Argentine  School 

ADA  E.  D.  DE  ZUBILLAGA 


Plans  for  an  Argentine-American  Cultural 
Institute,  similar  to  the  one  in  Buenos 
Aires,  are  being  prepared  by  the  Argentine 
Embassy  in  Washington.  This  will  be 
an  entirely  independent  body;  however, 
for  the  present,  because  the  colony  of  resi¬ 
dent  Argentines  without  government  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  United  States  is  small,  the 
.\rgentine  membership  on  the  executive 
lioard  will  include  embassy  officials. 

The  Institute  has  for  its  primary  pur¬ 
poses  the  following:  maintenance  of  the 
.\rgentine  School,  which  is  already  hold¬ 
ing  classes  in  English  and  Spanish  at  the 
Embassy;  establishment  of  a  book,  record, 
and  film  library  and  a  permanent  exhibi¬ 
tion  on  Argentina;  and  cooperation  with 
other  joint  organizations,  such  as  the 
Argentine-American  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  New  York.  The  Institute  will 
also  sponsor  lecture  series,  and  encourage 
exchange  of  students,  reciprocal  scholar¬ 
ships,  and  so  on. 

Of  these,  the  school  is  now  a  reality. 
Why  was  this  the  first  step  taken  by  the 
Institute?  Ol)viously,  because  it  is  through 
language  that  we  communicate  our 
thoughts  and  feelings  to  others;  and  a  close 
intellectual  association  between  the  two 
countries,  such  as  the  school  envisions, 
would  be  impossible  without  mutual  com¬ 
prehension. 

Enrollment  of  students  for  the  Spanish 
classes  exceeded  three  hundred,  but  at 
this  time  only  ninety  attend.  This  group 


SENOR.\  .\D.\  E.  D.  DE  ZUBILL.\G.\ 
Efficient  teacher  of  Spanish  in  the  Institute  school. 


is  divided  into  three  sections,  each  of  which 
meets  for  two  hours  a  week.  Classes  are 
held  daily  from  six  to  seven  in  the  evening. 

In  the  first  or  elementary  course,  speak¬ 
ing  the  language  is  encouraged  from  the 
beginning,  to  make  acquisition  of  a  vcKab- 
ulary  easy  and  pleasant.  The  most  es.sen- 
tial  rules  of  grammar  are  also  taught.  In 
the  second  or  intermediate  course,  the 
vocal)ulary  is  broadened,  the  study  of 
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grammar  and  spelling  intensified,  and 
simple  reading  and  discussion  added  to 
the  program.  The  third  or  advanced 
course,  which  presupposes  a  good  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Spanish,  is  devoted  to  practice  in 
conversation,  thus  increasing  ease  and 
fluency  and  strengthening  the  students’ 
foundation  in  the  mechanics  of  the  lan¬ 
guage.  The  plan  for  this  course  includes 
reading  of  works  by  Argentine,  other  South 
American,  and  Spanish  writers,  especially 
those  descriptive  of  places  and  customs, 


so  that  the  students  will  have  some  insight, 
though  it  may  not  be  extensive,  into  the 
various  aspects  of  the  American  Republics — 
social,  cultural,  and  economic. 

All  the  students  show  real  interest  in 
learning;  proof  lies  in  their  regular  attend¬ 
ance.  The  progress  they  make  will  be 
their  highest  reward  for  work  accom¬ 
plished,  and  the  finest  encouragement  their 
teachers  could  have  in  their  mission  of 
promoting  understanding  between  Argen¬ 
tina  and  the  United  States. 


National  Jurisdiction  Over  Resources 
of  the  Continental  Shelf 

PAUL  A.  COLBORN 

Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  Legal  Affairs,  Pan  American  Union 


The  continental  shelf — that  sloping  under¬ 
water  extension  of  the  earth’s  land 
masses — covers  an  area  of  approximately 
10  million  square  miles,  and  contains 
(geologists  tell  us)  such  vast  deposits  of 
petroleum  that  they  perhaps  exceed  the 
total  amount  yet  discovered.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  this  submarine  fringe  holds  unknown 
quantities  of  coal,  gold,  oysters,  pearls  and 
other  products.  In  the  waters  above,  of 
course,  are  valuable  fish  and  other  food 
supplies. 

Foreseeing  the  increased  utilization  of 
these  resources,  the  governments  of  five 
American  nations  have  proclaimed  na¬ 
tional  jurisdiction  over  them.  These  na¬ 
tions  are  the  United  States,  Mexico, 
Argentina,  Chile  and  Peru.* 

*  Texts  and  dates  of  proctamations:  United  States 
(Sept.  28,  1945),  10  Federal  Register  12303-4  (Oct.  2, 
1945);  Mexico  (Oct.  29,  1945),  El  Universal,  Oct.  30, 
1945,  pp.  1,  17;  Argentina  (Oct.  11,  1946),  Boletin 
Oficial,  Dec.  5,  1946,  p.  2;  Chile  (June  23,  1947),  El 
Mercurio,  June  29,  1947,  p.  7;  Peru  (Aug.  1,  1947), 
El  Peruano,  Aug.  11,  1947,  p.  1. 


Crude  oil  was  undoubtedly  the  principal 
product  that  motivated  the  claim  of  sub¬ 
soil  deposits.  Since  known  pools  had  been 
so  exhaustively  exploited  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  war,  it  was  important  to  en¬ 
courage  the  discovery  of  new  sources. 
But  the  coal  to  be  found  may  also  be 
valuable.  Under-sea  coal  mines,  we  know, 
have  been  operated  off  the  shores  of 
England  and  Chile  for  many  years.  Na¬ 
tional  jurisdiction,  by  eliminating  con¬ 
flicts,  and  by  providing  protection  and 
conservation,  will  no  doubt  result  in  the 
most  efficient  and  most  prudent  utilization 
of  natural  resources. 

The  right  to  proclaim  this  “sover¬ 
eignty”  was  based  upon  the  fact  that  the 
continental  shelf  is  physically  an  extension 
of  the  land  belonging  to  the  coastal  state, 
and  that  the  resources  therein  are  fre¬ 
quently  an  extension  of  pools  or  deposits 
lying  within  the  territory.  Moreover,  the 
coastal  nation  is  compelled,  as  a  measure 
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of  necessary  self-protection,  to  keep  a 
close  watch  over  activities  off  its  shores. 
For  the  nations  of  the  world  to  permit  the 
exploitation  of  each  other’s  marginal  sub¬ 
soil,  as  a  no-man’s-land,  would  be  to 
invite  trouble,  and  would  constitute 
another  hazard  to  peace. 

In  international  law,  the  distance  that  a 
state  may  extend  its  jurisdiction  seaward 
has  never  been  settled.  How  broad  the 
belt  is  or  should  be,  and  the  extent  of 
control  exercisable  within  it  by  the  coastal 
state  are  questions  that  have  usually  been 
interpreted  in  the  light  of  national  inter¬ 
ests,  and  consequently  have  never  been 
answered  with  uniformity.  In  old  times 
the  general  principle  was  that  jurisdiction 
extended  as  far  out  as  the  sea  could  be 
effectively  controlled  from  shore.  During 
the  eighteenth  century  many  powers 
accepted  that  limit  as  three  miles,  a  dis¬ 
tance  that  was  determined,  as  is  well 
knowm,  by  the  maximum  range  of  cannon 
of  the  day.  Obviously,  rockets,  planes 
and  other  modern  techniques  make  it 
possible  to  “control”  a  vastly  larger  area 
today. 

The  American  Republics  insisted  in 
1939,  in  the  Declaration  of  Panama,  that 
as  a  measure  of  self-protection  they  were 
entitled  “as  of  inherent  right”  to  have 
certain  waters  adjacent  to  the  American 
continent  remain  free  from  belligerent 
activity  on  the  part  of  non-.^merican 
nations  during  World  War  II.  The  zone 
of  security  marked  out  for  this  purpose 
averaged  over  300  miles  in  width.  A 
similar  geographical  limitation,  but  ex¬ 
tended  to  both  poles,  was  defined  by  the 
Inter-.\merican  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  As¬ 
sistance  signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1947, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  area 
within  which  an  attack  against  an  Ameri¬ 
can  State  obligates  the  others  to  come  to 
its  assistance,  in  exercise  of  the  inherent 
right  of  individual  or  collective  self¬ 


defense  recognized  by  Article  51  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 

Numerous  national  claims  to  specific 
resources  beyond  the  three-mile  limit  have 
been  acquiesced  in.  If  the  resource  has 
been  exploited,  the  right  to  it  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  established  by  prescription  alone. 
As  to  unexploited  resources,  it  is  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  States  mentioned  to  establish 
their  jurisdiction  by  asserting  it  and  obtain¬ 
ing  the  acquiescence  of  other  States.* 

The  outer  edge  of  the  continental  shelf 
is  generally  considered  to  be  reached  at  the 
depth  of  100  fathoms,  whether  this  be  at 
a  mile  from  shore  or  several  hundred. 
At  this  point  is  the  beginning  of  the  steep 
descent  into  the  deep  ocean,  known  as  the 
continental  slope.  Only  in  the  proclama¬ 
tion  of  Mexico  is  the  continental  shelf 
specifically  delimited,  by  the  claim  of 
jurisdiction  out  to  a  depth  of  200  meters. 
The  United  States  and  .\rgentina  claim 
jurisdiction  over  the  continental  shelf  gen¬ 
erally,  but  do  not  define  it.  Peru  and 
Chile  proclaim  national  sovereignty  over 
the  continental  shelf  regardless  of  its  depth 
or  extent,  and  while  announcing  the  im¬ 
mediate  protection  and  control  of  the  area 
within  200  nautical  miles  of  the  coast,  de¬ 
clare  that  this  limit  may  be  modified  if 
required  by  new  discoveries  or  the  nation¬ 
al  interest. 

The  extensions  of  jurisdiction  over  cer¬ 
tain  areas  of  the  high  seas  were  made  be¬ 
cause  of  the  inadequacy  of  present  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  protection  and  perpetuation 
of  the  fishery  resources.  New  methods 
and  techniques  have  become  so  efficient 
that  they  threaten  to  deplete  a  source  of 
livelihood  for  coastal  communities  and  an 
important  food  and  industrial  resource  for 
the  nation. 

*  Sff  p.  60  oj  Borchard,  '^Resourcfs  oj  the  Continental 
Shelf,"  Am.  Journal  of  Int.  Law,  January  1946,  pp. 
53-70.  See  also,  in  general,  Bingham,  “  The  Continental 
Shelf  and  the  Marginal  Belt,"  ibid.,  pp.  173-178. 
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None  of  the  proclamations  precisely 
defines  the  limits  of  coastal  fisheries,  the 
language  being  sufficiently  broad  in  all 
cases  to  provide  for  the  protection,  con¬ 
servation,  and  development  of  any  fishing 
activity  in  the  adjacent  seas,  regardless  of 
depth.  Peru  and  Chile  establish  control, 
for  the  present,  over  the  area  within  200 
nautical  miles  from  the  coast. 

*  .\11  five  of  the  proclamations  specifically 
state  that  the  traditional  right  of  free  and 
unimpeded  navigation  of  the  high  seas  is 
in  no  way  affected  by  the  assertion  of 
jurisdiction  over  the  resources. 

In  the  United  States,  the  question  of 
ownership  of  off-shore  resources  as  be¬ 
tween  the  federal  and  state  governments 
was  left  by  the  proclamation  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  constitutional  law  of  the 
nation.  On  June  23,  1947,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  decided  the 
issue  in  favor  of  the  Federal  Government, 
in  the  following  words:  “California  is  not 
the  owner  of  the  three-mile  marginal  belt 
along  its  coast,  and  .  .  .  the  Federal 
Government  rather  than  the  State  has 


paramount  rights  in  and  p>ower  over  that 
Ijelt,  an  incident  to  which  is  full  dominion 
over  the  resources  of  the  soil  under  the 
water  area,  including  oil.”  U.  S.  v.  Cali- 
Jornia,  67  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  1658. 

To  the  geologist,  marine  biologist,  and 
engineer  now  belongs  the  task  of  locating 
and  recovering  the  resources  that  sup¬ 
posedly  exist.  For  producing  oil,  the 
following  three  methods  have  been  sug¬ 
gested:  excavating  tunnels  from  the  shore 
through  the  ocean  floor  to  the  vicinity  of 
oil  sands;  anchoring  huge  diving  bells, 
large  enough  to  contain  a  derrick  and  drill¬ 
ing  rig,  just  above  the  ocean  floor;  and 
floating  large  platforms  from  which  oil¬ 
drilling  operations  could  be  carried  on.® 
The  extent  to  which  these  or  other  methods 
will  be  applied  will  depend  upon  the 
availability  of  more  accessible  deposits, 
as  land  drilling  is,  of  course,  a  substantially 
more  economical  operation.  It  will  also 
depend  upon  future  application  of  the 
energy  of  the  atom,  and  the  cheap  conver¬ 
sion  of  coal  into  liquid  fuels. 

’  See  7  he  Lamp,  Piew  York,  March  1947,  pp.  18-21. 


In  Our  Hemisphere — xiii 

Glimpses  of  Latin  America  at  Play 

MARY  G.  REYNOLDS 
Editorial  Division,  Pan  American  Union 


El  Pato — Vigorous  Sport  of  the 
Argentines 

If  you  take  polo  and  haskctljall  and  tug  of 
war  and  roll  them  all  into  one  game,  you 
will  have  some  notion  of  Argentina’s  el 
pato.  This  exciting  pastime  is  one  of  the 
legacies  left  to  Argentina  by  the  gauchos, 
or  Argentine-style  cowboys,  who  once 
roamed  its  pampas. 

Dating  from  the  early  17th  century,  the 
game  embodies  the  gaucho’s  courage  and 
daring  and  his  great  skill  as  a  rider.  The 
exact  origin  of  el  pato  is  not  known,  but  it 
was  mentioned  as  far  back  as  1610  in  rec¬ 
ords  of  ceremonies  held  in  Buenos  Aires  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Ijeatification  of  Saint 
Ignatius  of  Loyola. 

As  played  by  the  gauchos  it  was  a  pretty 
rough  sf)ort.  There  was  no  limit  to  the 
playing  field  or  to  the  lengths  to  which  the 
gauchos  would  go  in  order  to  win.  The 
ball  was  originally  made  by  sewing  a 
cooked  duck  {pato)  inside  a  strong  piece 
of  rawhide,  and  that  is  how  the  game  got 
its  name.  To  this  “ball”  four  rawhide 
loops  or  handles  were  fastened. 

The  object  of  the  game  was  to  get  the 
duck.  When  one  player  had  the  pato  his 
opponents  tore  after  him  and.  if  they 
caught  up,  a  fierce  tug  of  w'ar  ensued,  often 
resulting  in  one  or  two  In'ing  pulled  from 
the  saddle.  Sometimes  when  a  gaucho 
refused  to  give  up,  the  game  was  decided 
with  knives.  I  he  winning  of  a  game 
of  pato  was  celebratetl  l)y  much  feasting 
and  dancing. 


In  1822  the  playing  of  the  game  was 
prohibited  throughout  the  country  because 
of  the  danger  it  entailed  for  the  lives  and 
limbs  of  the  players,  and  it  was  not  until 
a  few  years  ago,  after  Sr.  Alberto  del 
Castillo  Posse  had  drawn  up  a  new  set  of 
rules,  that  the  ban  was  lifted. 

Under  the  new  rules  el  pato  is  played  on 
fields  resembling  polo  fields.  At  either  end 
are  several  tall  poles  with  baskets  like  those 
used  in  basketball.  The  pato  is  no  longer 
a  duck  but  an  inflated  rubber  ball  covered 
with  leather  and  having  six  strong  loops 
of  leather  fastened  to  it  as  handles.  There 
are  four  sinewy,  well-mounted  players  on 
each  side.  They  wear  white  loose-fitting 
gaucho  trousers  or  bomhachas,  gaucho  boots, 
and  colorful  shirts  with  identifying  num- 
Ijers  on  the  back  and  the  design  of  their 
clubs  on  the  front.  The  wrists  and  hands 
of  the  players  and  the  shanks  of  the  horses 
are  carefully  bandaged  to  protect  them 
from  injury. 

By  means  of  passes  and  skilful  riding  the 
members  of  each  team  try  to  advance 
toward  the  baskets  of  their  op^wnents. 
When  the  pato  falls  to  the  ground  the 
player  reaching  it  first  has  the  right  to  pick 
it  up  without  interference  from  other 
players.  He  does  this  by  leaning  o\  er  from 
the  right  side  of  his  mount  as  the  horse  races 
along  at  top  speed.  I'hLs  spectacular  play, 
which  is  called  the  levantada,  is  made 
possible  by  special  saddles  equipjHxl  with 
foot  loops  and  hand  grips. 

If  a  player  catches  up  with  an  op|H)nent 
carrying  the  pato,  the  ball-carrier  must  ofl'er 
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PbotoKraph  by  E.  E.  Hayae* 


EL  PATO  PLAYER  EXE¬ 
CUTING  A  LEVAXTADA 

One  of  the  most  spectacular 
plays  in  the  game  of  el  palo  is 
the  leranlada,  in  which  a  player 
leans  over  from  the  right  side 
of  his  racing  mount  to  pick  up 
the  pato. 


V 
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cinchada.  That  is,  he  must  hold  out  the 
pato  and  let  the  opposing  player  grasp 
one  of  the  handles  and  try  to  pull  it  away 
from  him.  Xo  player  may  put  his  horse 
lietween  two  men  who  are  cinchando, 
but  a  player  may  aid  his  team-mate  by 
putting  his  arm  around  his  waist  and  help¬ 
ing  him  pull,  or  by  grasping  a  free  handle 
of  the  palo.  Scores  are  made  by  tossing  the 
ball  with  the  right  hand  into  one  of  the 
baskets  of  the  opposing  team. 

Since  its  reinstatement,  el  palo  has  en¬ 
joyed  ever-increasing  popularity  as  a 
spectator  sport.  Huge  crowds  gather  at 
playing  fields  in  the  capital  and  other 
leading  cities  to  marvel  at  the  courage  and 
expert  horsemanship  of  the  players  and 
the  strength  and  speed  of  the  horses. 

Colombia’s  Game  of  Tejo^ 

Among  the  traditions  and  geographical 
features  of  a  country  there  are  some  that 

*  Translalrd  and  adapted Jrom  the  article  "El  l>rpiirte 
Xaeional"  by  l.uis  //.  "jirntnez.  Hamrro  in  the  ( Inlombian 
magazine  Cromot,  of  September  7f),  I'idA. 


come  to  symbolize  it  in  the  minds  of  out¬ 
siders  who  know  it  thoroughly.  Cundi- 
namarca  (in  which  Bogota  is  located)  and 
the  other  Andine  departments  of  Colum¬ 
bia  are  associated  with  the  game  of  tejo 
(a  form  of  quoits)  and  a  special  kind  of 
picnic  called  a  piquete. 

The  popularity  of  tejo  and  piquete,  how¬ 
ever,  has  not  been  limited  to  these  depart¬ 
ments.  It  has  spread  throughout  Colom¬ 
bia,  and  tejo  has  come  to  be  considered  by 
some  the  country’s  national  sport. 

A  licginncr  in  the  game  of  tejo  goes 
through  some  painful  and  even  costly 
experiences,  but  these  arc  compensated 
for  by  the  new  pleasures  he  finds.  He 
comes  to  the  playing  court  accompanied 
by  a  seasoned  player  who  wants  to  siK*nd 
a  pleasant  and  inexjicnsivc  afteriuMin  and 
at  the  same  time  to  interest  his  friend  in 
this  classic  game  of  the  Andine  plateau. 
As  in  horseshoes  the  players  take  turns 
throwing  a  heavy  object  at  a  fairly  distant 
target.  But  in  tejo  it  is  a  solid,  biscuit- 
shaix-d  piece  of  lead  instead  of  a  horseshoe 
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that  the  up-to-date  establishments  that 
are  installing  floodlights  for  night  games 
are  wasting  their  money,  as  tejo  is  like 
bullfighting — it  needs  the  sun.  Colom¬ 
bians  realize  that  their  ancestors  knew 
how  to  invent  good  games,  and  they  have 
no  intention  of  letting  them  lie  spoiled  by 
this  super-efficient  age. 

A  Taste  ofjai  Alai^ 

Mexico  City  was  cowering  under  one  of 
its  summertime  downpours  the  night  we 
set  out  for  the  Fronton  Mexico  to  see  our 
first  game  of  jai  alai,  but  in  spite  of  the 
rain,  a  hair-raising  tussle  with  the  traffic, 
and  the  bus  driver’s  inexplicable  difficulty 
in  understanding  our  Spanish,  we  man¬ 
aged  to  get  there  safely  and  on  time. 
Crowds  of  eager  spectators  were  oozing 
into  the  huge  building,  shaking  off  their 
raincoats  and  umbrellas,  and  climbing  up 
to  their  seats  (the  extent  of  the  climb 
varying,  as  usual,  in  inverse  ratio  with  the 
solvency  of  the  climber). 

Once  seated,  we  proceeded  to  survey 
our  surroundings.  Before  us  was  a  huge 
court,  marked  off  by  16  numbered  lines. 
It  was  formed  by  three  of  the  walls  of 
the  building  and  a  great  wire  fence  extend¬ 
ing  all  the  way  to  the  roof,  90  to  100  feet 
alxjve  our  heads,  which  separated  the 
court  from  the  spectators’  seats. 

youthful  usher,  with  typical  Mexican 
courtesy,  had  handed  us  a  booklet  out¬ 
lining  the  rules  and  history  of  the  game. 
The  name  jai  alai,  it  told  us,  means 
“happy  festival”  in  the  Basque  language; 
the  game  originated  in  Spain.  Players 
use  sickle-shaped  baskets  for  hurling  the 
ball  against  the  wall.  Other  names  for 
the  sport  arc  Jronton  and pelota.  It  is  pop¬ 
ular  in  .Spain,  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Miami, 
Florida. 

•  Pronmncfd  high-ah-lie. 


In  the  game  we  watched  the  two  teams 
were  designated  as  Rojos  (Reds)  and 
Azules  (Blues).  There  were  two  players  on 
each  side,®  dressed  in  white  trousers  and 
T-shirts  and  wearing  their  colors  on  their 
sleeves.  The  opening  play  was  all  over 
before  we  knew  what  had  happened,  but  a 
motherly  Mexican  lady  sitting  near  us  was 
kind  enough  to  explain.  One  of  the  Reds, 
standing  at  the  service  line  near  the  center 
of  the  court,  sent  the  pelota  (ball)  flying  at  a 
terrific  pace  toward  the  front  wall.  It 
bounced  off  the  wall  and  landed  between 
the  lines  marked  4  and  7,  so  the  serve  was 
good.  Quick  as  a  flash,  before  the  pelota 
could  bounce  again,  a  Blue  player  caught 
it  in  his  cesta  and  whirled  it  back  to  the 
front  wall.  This  time  it  struck  high  up  on 
the  wall  and  flew  almost  to  the  back  of  the 
court  Ijeforc  it  struck  the  side  wall  and 
was  caught  and  hurled  back  by  the  high- 
leaping  teammate  of  the  Red  player  who 
had  served.  As  the  Blues  failed  to  return 
it  this  time,  the  point  went  to  the  Reds. 

We  had  heard  people  say  that  jai  alai  is 
the  fastest  and  most  thrilling  ball  game  ever 
played,  and  after  that  opening,  we  were 
ready  to  agree.  As  you  have  gathered 
from  the  foregoing,  the  pelota  has  to  be 
caught  in  the  air  or  on  the  first  bounce  and 
returned  to  the  front  wall.  When  one 
team  fails  to  return  the  ball  there  is  a 
fresh  start,  with  a  mcmlx;r  of  the  opposite 
team  serving.  The  numljer  of  points 
needed  to  win  is  established  lx“forc  each 
game.  The  one  we  saw  was  a  partida  a  30 
tantos,  which  meant  that  the  side  getting 
30  points  first  won. 

The  ball  is  made  of  rubber,  thread,  and 
a  chamois  skin  cover,  and  must  weigh 
exactly  four  ounces.  The  incredible  sjx'cds 
at  which  it  travels  when  projielled  by  the 
cestas  makes  the  game  a  dangerous  one  for 
the  participants  and  makes  the  high  fence 

*  Gamfs  of  singlrs  or  Iriplfs  can  also  be  played  in 
iai  alai. 
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an  indispensable  protection  for  the  fans. 
The  judges  who  sit  along  the  sidelines 
have  to  leap  for  safety  if  the  ball  happens 
to  head  their  way. 

As  the  game  progressed  we  marvelled 
more  and  more  at  the  speed,  agility,  fast 
thinking,  strength,  and  endurance  of  the 
players.  We  were  particularly  intrigued 
by  the  back  stroke,  in  which  a  player  with 
his  back  to  the  front  wall  would  catch  the 
ball  in  his  cesla  and,  after  a  jet-propelled 
turn,  send  it  hurtling  back  to  the  wall. 
The  performer  of  this  feat  usually  got  what 
looked  like  a  bad  fall  in  the  bargain,  but 
always  sprang  up  again  as  though  made  of 
rubber  like  the  ball. 

During  the  rest  periods  we  had  a  chance 
to  observe  the  very  active  bet-takers  cir¬ 


culating  through  the  crowd.  They  wore 
white  jackets  and  scarlet  caps,  and  loudly 
announced  to  one  and  all  the  odds  being 
offered  at  the  moment.  Under  a  recent 
Mexican  law’,  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
profits  made  on  jai  alai  betting  goes  to 
the  Government  for  welfare  purposes. 

The  teams  were  very  evenly  matched, 
and  it  was  nip  and  tuck  all  the  way.  Both 
teams  were  cheered  on  with  real  Mexican 
gusto,  but  the  Blues’  rooters  must  have 
shouted  longest  and  loudest  as  that  team 
finally  won.  Already  we  have  forgotten 
the  score  and  the  names  of  the  players  and 
even  the  address  of  the  fronton,  but  we 
know  we  shall  never  forget  the  agility  and 
gracefulness  of  those  players  or  the  intensity 
of  that  jai  alai  game. 
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GOVERNING  BOARD 

Postponement  of  the  Ninth  International 
Conference  of  American  States 

On  December  1,  1947,  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  U  nion  decided 
to  consult  the  Governments  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  republics,  regarding  the  expediency  of 
postponing  for  a  period  of  60  days  the 
Ninth  International  Conference  of  Ameri¬ 
can  States,  due  to  open  iji  Bogota  on 
January  17,  1948.  This  decision  was 
reached  on  the  basis  of  a  suggestion  made 
by  the  delegates  of  Bolivia,  Costa  Rica, 
Cuba,  Guatemala,  Uruguay,  and  \’ene- 
zuela,  who  voiced  the  opinion  that  it 
would  be  advisable  for  the  various  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  Bogota  Conference  to  have 
more  time  in  which  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  results  of  the  discussions  at  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Employment,  then  being  held  in  Habana, 
Cuba. 

Since,  upon  consultation,  the  Govern¬ 
ments  were  found  to  be  in  agreement  with 
this  idea,  the  Governing  Board,  at  its 
meeting  of  December  5,  1947,  passed  a 
resolution  postponing  the  Ninth  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  .Xmerican  States 
until  March  30,  1948.  At  the  same  time, 
it  thanked  the  Colombian  Government 
for  its  generous  cooperation  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  no  further  postponement 
would  be  necessary. 

'I'he  Governing  Board  also  took  the 
opportunity  to  say  that  it  hoped  the  special 
economic  conference,  decided  upon  at  the 
Inter-American  Conference  for  the  Main¬ 
tenance  of  Continental  Peace  and  Security 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  would  be  held  as  early, 
as  possible  during  the  latter  half  of  1948. 
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Addresses  of  the  Director  General 

In  the  last  four  months  the  Director 
General  has  delivered  the  following  ad¬ 
dresses: 

Before  the  plenary  session  of  the 
United  Nations,  September  30,  1947. — 
Under  the  title  The  Pan  American  Union 
and  the  United  Nations  Dr.  Lleras  discussed 
“some  of  the  fundamental  bases  of  a 
regional  sytem  that  is  the  oldest  modern 
example  of  an  international  system  of  law, 
and  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful.”  He  explained  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  two  organizations  and  why  lioth 
should  exist.  (For  text  of  this  address, 
see  Bulletin,  November  1947.) 

Before  the  Pan  American  Association 
OF  Phil.adelphia,  October  11,  1947. — 
On  this  occasion  Dr.  Lleras  stressed  the 
necessity  of  outlawing  war  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  in  settling  international  disputes  and 
explained  how  the  American  republics, 
under  the  terms  of  the  Rio  Pact,  will 
strive  to  achieve  this  ideal. 

Before  the  Economic  Club  of  De¬ 
troit,  Nove.mber  3,  1947. — The  principal 
theme  of  Dr.  Lleras’  address  to  this  group 
was  the  inter-American  defense  system,  as 
established  at  the  Rio  Conference  in  Au- 
gust-Septemljer  1947.  Dr.  Lleras  dis¬ 
cussed  the  system  in  detail,  comparing  it 
with  and  contrasting  it  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
veto  power.  He  also  outlined  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  inter-American  economic  coopera¬ 
tion  which  will  l)c  submitted  for  approval 
to  the  Bogota  Conference  in  March. 

Before  the  Pan  American  Women’s 
As.s(x:iation,  New  York  C.ity,  November 
8,  1947. — Dr.  Lleras  declared  that  the 
atomic  boml)  has  made  our  world  so  small 
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that  we  are  now  “neighbors  of  all  man¬ 
kind”  and  that  to  avoid  another  war, 
which  might  mean  the  complete  annihila¬ 
tion  of  the  human  race,  international  soli¬ 
darity  is  imperative.  He  explained  that 
international  solidarity  does  not  imply  the 
tyrannical  domination  of  one  great  nation 
over  a  number  of  smaller  ones,  nor  should 
it  be  interpreted  as  a  unification  of  politi¬ 
cal,  social,  or  cultural  ideologies.  Inter¬ 
national  solidarity,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
phrase,  means  friendly  cooperation  and 
understanding,  and  an  acceptance  of  the 
dissimilarities  and  inequalities  that  exist 
between  peoples. 

Before  the  Seventh  Gener.al  Assem¬ 
bly  OF  the  Inter-American  Federation 
OF  Automobile  Clubs,  Washington, 
November  1,  1947. — Dr.  Lleras  pointed 
out  how  automobile  trav'el  between  the 
American  republics  promotes  interchange 
of  ideas  and  inter-American  understand¬ 
ing.  In  this  connection,  he  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  Federation  would  continue 
to  e.xercise  its  influence  to  hasten  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  Pan  American  Highway,  and 
pledged  the  full  support  and  cooperation 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  in  the 
endeavor. 

Before  the  Pan  American  Society  of 
New  York,  November  11,  1947. — In  this 
address.  Dr.  Lleras  stressed  the  economic 
aspect  of  inter-American  relations,  de¬ 
scribing  the  present  problems  the  solution 
of  which  he  hopes  will  be  furthered  at 
the  Bogota  Conference. 

Before  the  convoc.ation  of  Columbia 
L'niversity,  November  11,  1947. — Dr. 
Lleras’  acceptance  addre.ss  upon  receipt  of 
the  Maria  Moors  Cabot  gold  medal  dwelt 
on  .some  problems  of  journalism.  (See 
Bulletin,  Decemlier  1947.) 
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Copies  of  these  addresses  are  available 
on  request. 

Special  events 

From  October  23  to  November  11,  1947, 
the  Pan  American  Union  presented  an 
outstanding  collection  of  black  and  white 
photographs,  taken  in  Mexico  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  photographer  Mary  Saint  Al¬ 
bans.  Formerly  editor  of  the  magazine 
Modern  Mexico,  she  has  spent  the  past  ten 
years  below  the  border  photographing 
numerous  aspects  of  Mexican  life.  An¬ 
other  exhibition  was  shown  earlier  last 
year  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum  in  New' 
York,  under  the  sponsorship  of  President 
Miguel  Aleman  of  Mexico. 

This  exhibit  was  replaced  on  November 
12  by  Miss  Carolyn  C.  Bradley’s  collection 
of  watercolor  paintings.  Impressions  of 
Chile.  Miss  Bradley  spent  the  summer  of 
1946  teaching  at  the  University  of  Chile, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Inter-.\merican 
Educational  Foundation,  and  it  was  during 
that  period  that  a  number  of  the  works  in 
her  exhibit  were  painted.  Besides  many 
previous  shows  in  the  United  States, 
Miss  Bradley’s  pictures  have  also  been  on 
view  in  Chile,  Canada,  and  England. 

Another  interesting  ev-ent  which  took 
place  at  the  Pan  American  Union  during 
the  month  of  November  was  the  Mexican 
travel  exhibition,  given  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noon,  November  2,  under  the  patronage  of 
Ambassador  Luis  Quintanilla  of  Mexico. 
The  exhil)ition  included  photographs, 
posters,  and  motion  pictures  in  color. 

On  the  following  Sunday,  November  9, 
a  beautiful  Peruvian  travel  film  was  shown. 
It  was  sponsored  by  Dr.  Juan  Bautista  de 
Lavalle,  Ambassador,  Representative  of 
Peru  and  now  Chairman  of  the  Coverning 
Board  of  the  Pan  .American  Union. 
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Bolivian- Argentine  commercial 
treaties  ratified 

On  October  23,  1947,  President  Juan  D. 
Per6n  of  Argentina  and  President  Enrique 
Hertzog  of  Bolivia  met  at  Yacuiba,  on 
the  Bolivian  border,  to  exchange  ratifica¬ 
tions  of  the  financial  and  trade  agreements, 
signed  by  representatives  of  the  two 
nations  in  La  Paz,  on  March  26,  1947. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Trade  Promotion  Institute  will  set 
up  a  revolving  fund  of  $13,400,000  to  be 
used  to  cover  Bolivia’s  unfavorable  bal¬ 
ance  of  trade  with  Argentina,  and  will 
invest  $26,800,000  in  Bolivian  industry 
in  order  to  stimulate  production  and 
exportation  to  Argentina  of  tin,  antimony, 
lead,  petroleum,  rubber,  and  other  badly 
needed  commodities.  Another  $26,800,000 
will  be  lent  by  the  Argentine  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  promote  the  construction  of 
public  works  in  Bfjlivia,  particularly  com¬ 
munications  systems.  An  agreement  has 
also  Ijeen  reached  providing  for  the  ex¬ 
change  of  commcxlities  during  the  years 
1947-51  inclusive — Argentina  to  sell  Boli¬ 
via  specified  amounts  of  Ix^ef,  wheat,  sugar, 
butter,  cotton,  and  rice,  among  other 
things,  and  Bfjlivia,  in  turn,  to  furnish 
Argentina  with  such  mineral  prcxlucts  as 
lead,  tin,  antimony,  sulphur,  and  wolfram. 
These  commcxlities  (as  well  as  a  numlxrr  of 
others,  listed  in  vary'ing  quantities)  arc  to 
lx;  admitted  to  the  res[x;ctivc  countries 
free  of  customs  duties,  except  in  specific 
instances  where  com[x-tition  is  involved. 

Of  particular  imjxirtance  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  welfare  of  Ixjth  Bcjlivia  and  Argen¬ 
tina  is  the  sfx;cial  treaty  which  was  drawn 
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up,  outlining  conditions  for  Argentine 
purchase  of  Bolivian  tin  concentrates. 
Argentina  has  contracted  to  buy  8,000 
tons  a  year  during  the  next  five  years,  at 
a  price  to  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
the  best  offer  obtained  by  Bolivia  from 
other  foreign  markets.  During  1947,  the 
price  was  fixed  at  76  cents  U.  S.  cy.,  fob 
Pacific  ports.  In  addition  to  the  specified 
8,000  tons,  if  there  is  any  surplus  of  Boliv¬ 
ian  tin  which  has  not  already  been  sold  or 
negotiated  for  under  previous  contracts, 
Argentina  agrees  to  buy  this  surplus,  up 
to  a  maximum  of  12,000  tons. 

Treaty  signed  by  Chile  and  Peru 

Continued  economic  and  cultural  cooper¬ 
ation  between  Chile  and  Peru  was  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  a  new  treaty  signed  recently  in 
Santiago  by  representatives  of  these  two 
neighixjring  countries. 

In  the  economic  section  of  this  treaty, 
Peru  is  promised  an  annual  quota  of 
40,000  tons  of  Chilean  rice  or  wheat  and 
Chile,  in  turn,  is  assured  of  up  to  84,000 
tons  of  Peruvian  sugar  a  year.  Peruvian 
guano  and  Chilean  nitrate  are  to  be  duty 
and  tax  free  in  lx)th  markets,  and,  to  the 
advantage  of  Chile,  there  is  to  be  free 
trade  in  sulphur.  Other  economic  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  agreement  include  substantial 
tariff  reductions  for  many  products,  among 
them  raw  and  proce.ssed  foods  and  articles 
of  the  new  manufacturing  industries  of 
the  two  countries. 

The  cultural  provisions  of  the  treaty  do 
away  with  visas  for  teachers  and  students 
travelling  lK;tween  Peru  and  Chile,  set  up 
government  scholarships  and  travel  grants. 
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promise  mutual  assistance  for  literary, 
artistic,  and  scientific  exhibitions,  and 
outline  plans  for  closer  contact  between 
learned  societies. 

Tourist  travel  between  the  two  coun¬ 


tries  is  to  be  encouraged  by  the  creation  of 
a  Chilean-Peruvian  travel-letter  that  will 
allow  nationals  of  either  country,  or  citizens 
of  any  American  continental  country  who 
have  lived  in  either  Peru  or  Chile  for  more 
than  five  years,  to  enter  freely  the  territory 
of  the  other.  These  travel-letters  will  be 
good  for  three  months. 

Mexicans  Papaloapan  Valley 
development 

The  development  of  the  Papaloapan  Val¬ 
ley  in  the  states  of  Veracruz  and  Oaxaca  as 
envisioned  by  President  Aleman  of  Mexico 
is  designed  to  bring  prosperity  to  the  Valley 
through  irrigation,  flood  control,  genera¬ 
tion  of  electricity,  and  improved  naviga¬ 
tion.  It  is  hoped  that  one  day  the  area 
will  l)e  able  to  supply  enough  food  for  a 
large  part  of  Mexico,  with  processing  plants 
on  the  spot.  Creation  early  in  1947  of  a 
commission  to  make  preliminary  studies 
was  heralded  as  a  step  forward  in  the  long- 
promised  program,  and  the  President  in 
his  annual  message  to  Congress  reported 
initial  moves  under  way. 

Often  referred  to  as  the  Mexican  TV.\ — 
and  in  fact  its  administration  is  patterned 
after  the  unique  policies  set  up  by  TV^A — 
the  project  is  quite  di.s.similar  to  the  United 
States  authority.  The  type  of  develop¬ 
ment  planned  is  generally  different,  for  the 
problems  faced  by  the  Papaloapan  Com¬ 
mission  are  different.  The  Papaloapan 
\’alley,  although  greatly  in  need  of  reserve 
irrigation,  is  largely  a  virgin,  sparsely 
peopled  region  with  rich  soil,  whereas  the 
'I’ennes-see  planners  found  over-population 
on  enxled  laiul  drained  of  its  fertility  liy 


years  of  cotton-planting.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  incidence  of  malaria  along  the 
Papaloapan  is  thirty  per  cent,  while  the 
disease  affected  only  five  per  cent  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  inhabitants.  The  Papa¬ 
loapan  imposes  difficulties  created  by  a 
tropical  climate.  .\nd  although  it  is  one 
of  the  five  great  river  systems  of  Mexico, 
the  Papaloapan  has  only  half  the  drainage 
and  volume  of  the  Tennessee. 

The  latent  economic  possibilities  are 
almost  endless,  but  so  are  the  obstacles. 
Proper  sewage  disposal,  the  guarantee  of 
a  potable  water  supply,  swamp  drainage, 
and  preventive  and  corrective  medicine 
are  indispensable  to  the  start  of  construc¬ 
tion.  Roads  and  docks  must  be  built,  for 
the  only  means  of  transportation  at  present 
is  the  river. 

Already  sanitary  and  medical  surveys 
are  Ijeing  made,  the  people  of  the  region 
are  being  studied,  its  wealth  is  being  deter¬ 
mined,  conser\ation  is  being  planned. 
This  work  is  of  course  preliminary,  and  it 
will  take  years  for  all  the  material  aspects 
of  the  project  to  become  a  reality.  T\'A 
was  not  built  in  a  day. 

Montevideo’ s  new  airport 

Monte\  ideo,  Uruguay  will  soon  be  able  to 
boast  of  a  large,  up-to-date  airport,  which 
is  now  under  construction  aliout  sixteen 
miles  outside  the  city  limits.  The  Carrasco 
National  Airport,  as  it  is  to  be  called 
(after  the  district  in  which  it  is  located), 
will  be  used  for  both  miltary  and  civilian 
purposes,  and  upon  completion  will  have 
at  least  three  landing  fields  big  enough  to 
accommodate  a  B-29  bomlx'r  plane.  A 
fourth  landing  field  will  be  added  later, 
if  conditions  make  it  necessary. 

.•\s  the  numlier  one  air  base  for  the 
LIruguayan  army,  the  new  airjxirt  is 
providing  special  hangars  for  housing 
militaiA’  planes,  and  also  barracks,  can- 
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teens,  and  a  number  of  other  facilities 
for  the  convenience  of  the  military 
personnel. 

In  a  civilian  capacity  the  Carrasco  Air¬ 
port  is  expected  to  Ijecome  a  central  term¬ 
inal  for  transoceanic  airlines  operating 
Ijetween  South  America  and  Europe,  as 
well  as  an  important  stopping  place  for 
Brazilian,  Argentine,  and  American  air¬ 
lines.  Hangars  for  commercial  planes  are 
lieing  installed,  and  also  a  modern  pas¬ 
senger  waiting  room,  while  future  plans 
call  for  the  building  of  an  adjoining  hotel, 
a  restaurant,  and  a  cmtoms  office. 

A  new  highway,  now  being  constructed 
by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works,  will  link 
the  airport  with  Montevideo  in  an  almost 
direct  line. 

Peruvian  port  of  Matarani 

Long  years  of  effort  on  the  part  of  three 
successive  Governments  were  climaxed  in 
Peru  on  October  4,  1947  when  the  port 
of  Matarani  was  officially  opened.  This 
modern,  scientifically-planned  port,  located 
in  the  southern  section  of  the  country,  is 
expected  to  contribute  greatly  to  the 
development  of  this  area.  It  is  also 
expected  to  give  a  considerable  bfxjst  to 
the  commerce  of  nearby,  landlocked 
Bolivia  (with  which  it  will  be  linked  by 
rail  and  water,  via  Lake  Titicaca),  and 
to  the  economic  ties  between  these  two 
neighboring  republics.  Matarani  will  sup¬ 
plement  the  nearby  port  of  Mollendo  and 
will  have  the  advantage  over  the  latter 
of  allowing  vessels  to  drxk  right  at  its 
piers,  instead  of  requiring  the  use  of 
lighters. 

In  the  keynote  speech  of  the  ceremony, 
Peru’s  Minister  of  Finance  and  Gommerce 
said;  “The  ofwrning  of  the  ptjrl  of  Mata¬ 
rani  represents  the  fulfillment  of  a  keenly- 
felt  desire  that  has  lx*en  thwarted  time 
and  again,  not  by  individuals,  but  by  the 


force  of  circumstances.  A  region  like 
southern  Peru,  whose  agricultural,  mining, 
and  industrial  activities  stand  out  among 
all  the  economic  activities  of  the  nation, 
certainly  requires  a  first-rate  port  that 
gives  it  rapid  and  reliable  contact  with 
other  parts  of  the  country  and  with  all 
the  commercial  centers  of  the  world.” 

Work  on  the  project  was  begun  under 
the  presidency  of  (5scar  R.  Benavides 
and  the  port  installations  were  completed 
under  that  of  Manuel  Prado.  It  remained 
for  the  present  administration  to  finish 
the  paved  highway  connecting  Matarani 
with  Mollendo,  and  this  has  now  been 
done.  A  railroad  linking  the  new  port 
with  Arequipa,  the  economic  hub  of 
southern  Peru,  and  irrigation  projects  in 
Matarani,  Mollendo,  and  Tambo  are 
under  construction. 

Argentina  nationalizes  the  port  of 
San  Nicolas 

In  expropriating  the  port  concession  at 
.San  Nicolas  de  los  .\rroyos,  the  Argentine 
Government  has  taken  another  important 
step  in  its  far-reaching  plans  to  nationalize 
the  country’s  ports,  means  of  communica¬ 
tion,  and  other  public  services.  This  port 
is  expected  to  play  a  vital  part  in  the  ex¬ 
pansion  and  decentralization  of  Argentine 
industry.  Among  the  industries  to  be 
established  there  are  a  national  tinplate 
mill,  a  textile  mill,  and  the  first  great 
Argentine  steel  mill.  It  is  ex|)ccted  that 
the  tinplate  mill  will  render  the  country 
independent  of  imported  su|>plies. 

The  potentialities  of  San  Nicolas  are 
greatly  enhanced  by  its  comparative 
jiroximity  to  the  .Salto  Grande  hydro¬ 
electric  jiroject  on  the  Uruguay  River. 
'Fhis  project  was  oliicially  begun  early 
last  year  in  a  joint  Argentine-Uruguayan 
ceremony. 
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Annual  fishing  rodeos 
in  Mexico 
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The  wicked-looking  nine-foot  four-inch  sailhsh  won  for  Ed  VVangcnheim,  of  Los  Angeles,  the  1945 
International  Sailhsh  Rodeo  sponsored  by  the  Yacht  Club  of  Acapulco.  This  famous  resort,  wedged 
between  the  mountains  and  the  blue  Pacific,  is  visited  by  more  and  more  .\mericans  every  season,  and 
in  four  years  its  sailfish  rodeos  have  liecome  one  of  its  most  [lopular  attractions.  .Acapulco’s  is  one  ol 
three  fishing  tournaments  which  draw  hundreds  of  sportsmen  to  Mexico  every  spring.  The  Seventh 
International  Tampico  Tarpon  Rodeo,  sportsored  by  the  Corona  Regatta  C'.lub,  will  be  held  in  1948  on 
March  18,  19,  and  20.  The  old  city  of  Tampico,  on  the  Clulf  of  Mexico,  has  an  ancient  tradition  and 
a  modern  fa9ade;  easily  reached  by  plane  or  car  from  the  capital,  it  is  now  a  popidar  vacation  spot  as 
well  as  an  oil-shipping  center.  The  fifth  rodeo  of  .Acapulco  will  follow,  on  the  first  three  da\-s  of 
.April;  and  during  .April  9-11,  the  Third  International  IVep  Sea  Fishing  Rodeo  of  the  Wracruz  Spnirting 
C'.lub  will  Im-  in  progress  in  the  historic  CJulf  port  that  Inwsts  a  colonial  plaza,  lively  coastal  music,  and 

the  busiest  harlior  in  Mexico. 
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Tin-  country's  fLshing  grounds  are  among  the  Ix’st  in  the  wtjrlil,  and  anglers  from  all  over  the  .Americas 
are  ••xi>e«  tcrl  this  year,  as  in  the  past,  l«»  participate  in  the  three  events.  The  only  entrance  qualification 
for  any  <if  th<-  loui'neys  is  to  regist<’r  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Rtnleo:  thereafter  every  fisherman  may 
<'oin|x-tc  for  a  nuiiilH-r  of  grand  prizes  and  daily  awards,  including  silver  trophies  from  the  President  of 
Mexico,  tin-  S<-crctarv  of  the  Navy,  and  the  .Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  fishing  rorls  and  other  equipment 

presented  bv  manufacturers. 
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Venezuela  s  electoral  law 

The  \’enezuelan  people  for  the  first  time 
in  their  history  are  now  al)le  to  vote  direct¬ 
ly  for  the  President  of  the  Repuljlic  and 
for  national  legislators  by  popular  univer¬ 
sal  secret  ballot.  This  is  provided  for  by 
the  electoral  law,  promulgated  by  the 
Constituent  Assembly  and  signed  on  Sep¬ 
tember  19,  1947  by  the  Junta  headed  by 
Romulo  Betancourt. 

In  the  address  which  he  made  on  that 
occasion,  the  President  characterized  the 
new  statute  as  being  the  most  democratic 
in  America,  since  it  not  only  guarantees 
free  elections,  but  it  also  makes  possible 
the  nomination  of  presidential  candidates 
Ijy  any  group  of  citizens  that  can  gather 
the  minimum  support  of  700  electors. 
Furthermore,  parliamentary  representa¬ 
tion  of  electoral  minorities  is  assured. 

The  law  went  into  effect  with  the  presi¬ 
dential  election  of  December  14,  1947, 
when  the  people  chose  Romulo  Gallegos, 
candidate  of  the  Democratic  Action  Party. 
All  Venezuelan  men  and  women  of  18 
and  over,  even  illiterates,  were  allowed  to 
vote,  but  only  literate  persons  over  21 
were  permitted  to  run  for  office. 

Woman  suffrage  for  Argentina 

Under  a  law  signed  by  the  President  on 
September  23, 1947,  .Argentine  women,  for 
the  first  time  in  their  history,  are  given 
the  right  to  vote  in  national  elections.  In 
being  granted  this  suffrage,  women  attain 
an  equal  political  status  with  men,  which 
means  that  they  not  only  receive  the  same 
prerogatives,  but  are  also  sulyect  to  all 
rules  and  regulations  now  governing  elec¬ 
toral  procedure.  The  next  national  elec¬ 
tion  is  due  in  February  1952. 

Since  national  law  requires  that  all  eli¬ 
gible  Argentine  citizens  register  for  voting 
and  take  part  in  the  elections,  any  woman 


who  fails  to  register  within  a  certain  spf  ci- 
fied  period  of  time  will  be  liable  to  a  fine 
of  approximately  S12.50,  or  to  fifteen  days’ 
imprisonment  in  her  home.  Registration 
of  all  women  voters  is  expected  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  within  the  next  two  years. 

With  the  passage  of  the  September  1947 
law,  Argentina  liecomes  the  eleventh 
country  in  this  hemisphere,  after  Vene¬ 
zuela,  to  give  women  complete  suffrage, 
although  there  are  several  countries  where 
partial  suffrage  has  been  granted  to  women 
for  participation  in  municipal  or  provin¬ 
cial  elections  only.  The  other  .American 
republics  in  which  complete  woman  suf¬ 
frage  is  enjoyed  are:  Ecuador,  Brazil, 
Uruguay,  Cuba,  El  Salvador,  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic,  Guatemala,  Panama,  and 
the  United  States. 

United  States  Library 
in  Mexico  City 

Now  nearing  the  sixth  anniversary  of  its 
opening,  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Library 
in  Mexico  City  is  one  of  the  United 
States’  best  investments  in  friendliness 
with  its  neighbors.  Opened  in  1942  under 
the  joint  sponsorship  of  the  Office  of  the 
Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs 
and  the  Department  of  State,  the  Library 
has  since  been  carried  on  with  funds  from 
the  Department  and  from  the  Interde¬ 
partmental  Committee  on  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Cooperation,  says  the  Department 
oj  Stale  Bulletin,  Octoljer  19,  1947. 

.A  representative  collection  of  United 
States  books,  an  excellent  reference  sec¬ 
tion,  a  good  selection  of  periodicals,  lec¬ 
tures  and  other  special  events  form  a  com¬ 
bination  which  brings  knowledge  of  the 
United  States  within  the  reach  of  many  a 
Mexican.  Much  specialized  material  is 
also  available,  and  the  Library  has  an 
inter-library  loan  arrangement  with  the 
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NATIONAL  TEACHERS 
COLLEGE,  CARACAS 


of  Education  of  Venezuela  revealed  some 
interesting  data  regarding  the  status  of  the 
country’s  school  system  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  October  1946. 

Venezuela  has  lieen  faced  with  a  serious 
educational  problem,  particularly  in  its 
rural  districts.  One  reason  for  this  has 
been  the  lack  of  sch«x>l  buildings  and 
materials  to  equip  them,  owing  to  the 
shortages  created  by  the  war.  In  1946, 
there  was  a  total  of  only  5,959  elementary 
scIkxjIs  (^federal,  state,  and  private) 
throughout  the  entire  republic.  As  a 
result,  the  Ministry’s  rejMirt  shows  that  of 
the  ()()()  children  of  primary  scImmiI 
age  in  Venezuela,  only  a  few  more  than 
300,t>b0  were  in  st  luxil  during  1945  46, 


or  alxiut  36  out  of  every  100.  The 
Federal  Government  alone  planned  to 
open  324  more  schools  in  1946-47. 

Another  problem,  aside  from  the  short¬ 
age  of  schools,  has  lx?en  the  .scarcity  of 
teachers  and  the  difficulty  of  inducing 
competent  ones  to  go  to  remote  areas 
where  living  conditions  are  disagreeable 
or  unhealthful.  Faced  with  this  situation, 
the  Government  is  now  paying  its  teachen 
according  tc)  the  regions  in  which  ilicy 
work — a  higher  salary  In'ing  offered  for 
jobs  in  unfavorable  regions  than  for  those 
in  which  living  conditions  are  gcxKl. 

Ihe  Ministry  of  Education’s  194" 
budget  was  augmented  50  |KTcent  over  that 
of  the  previous  year,  in  order  to  piovide 
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for  more  schools,  including  normal  schools, 
to  be  able  to  increase  the  number  and 
salaries  of  its  teachers,  and  to  raise  the 
caliber  of  the  teaching  profession  in 
general.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  to 
give  the  best  teacher-training  possible,  in 
both  elementary  and  higher  education, 
the  most  outstanding  school  established 
for  this  purpose  being  the  National  Peda¬ 
gogical  Institute  in  Caracas,  which  dates 
from  1936. 

Secondary  education  has  made  great 
progress  in  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  were 
13,333  students  registered  in  Venezuelan 
high  schools  during  the  year  1945-46  as 
against  10,669  in  1944-45,  and  that  a 
third  of  this  number  was  girls.  Emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  increasing  the  number 
of  schools  in  rural  districts  to  avoid  a 
heavy  influ.x  of  students  to  the  already 
crowded  cities,  where  most  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  centers  are  located. 

Another  thing  that  the  Venezuelan 
Government  has  done  is  to  organize  night 
school  courses  in  various  industrial  cities 
such  as  Maracailx),  Valencia,  San  Cristo¬ 
bal,  and  Ciudad  Bolivar,  where  there  are 
many  young  people  working  in  factories 
who  would  otherwise  have  to  forego  an 
education.  These  night  school  courses 
have  greatly  helped  to  combat  illiteracy, 
against  which  the  Government  has  been 
waging  a  serious  campaign.  The  1947 
budget  included  a  s|x*cial  appropriation 
of  1,511,040  Ijolivares  (approximately 
$450,000  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange), 
and  although  only  half  of  this  money  had 
lx*en  s|x*nt  at  the  time  of  the  roixirt,  5,300 
adults  in  (’aracas  and  neighboring  dis¬ 
tricts  had  alreatly  learned  to  read  and 
write. 

With  the  idea  of  |)opuiarizing  education 
among  the  illiterates,  particularly  in  re- 
m«)te  districts,  the  Ministry  of  Education, 
in  .March  l')4(),  sent  two  mobile  units  to 


travel  throughout  the  country,  each 
equipped  with  loud  speakers,  libraries,  rec¬ 
ords,  and  educational  movies,  under  the 
supervision  of  four  teachers.  There  are 
now  eight  such  mobile  units  operating  in 
Venezuela,  and  they  have  apparently 
achieved  great  success.  As  an  expansion 
of  this  program,  four  new  services  were 
established  under  the  1947  budget.  One 
of  these  is  a  statistical  service,  to  record 
the  progress  of  literacy  throughout  the 
country.  The  second  is  a  propaganda 
service,  whose  aims  are  to  spread  the  cause 
of  education  through  the  radio  and  the 
press.  A  third  special  service  is  the  one  in 
charge  of  the  mobile  units— to  supervise 
their  publicity  activities,  select  the  educa¬ 
tional  material  used,  and  provide  for 
maintenance  of  mechanical  equipment. 
There  is  also  a  service  for  teaching  per- 
.sonnel,  whose  function  it  is  to  attend  to 
the  appointment  of  teachers  and  coordi¬ 
nate  the  teaching  programs  throughout 
the  schools. 

Higher  education  is  achieving  increasing 
popularity  in  Venezuela,  and  in  1947, 
the  Government  raised  appropriations  for 
the  Central  University  in  Caracas  61 
percent  over  those  of  the  previous  year. 
Three  new  schools  were  added  to  the  nine 
already  in  existence,  and  the  total  number 
of  students  enrolled  at  the  University 
has  now  reached  3,369. 


A  People's  University  for  Bolivia 

The  Bolivian  Government  has  opened  a 
new  avenue  to  learning  for  that  countr\-*s 
man-on-the-street  by  creating  a  People's 
L’niversity.  This  institution  will  offer 
e;;*ension  courses  through  which  working 
people  can  enrich  their  cultural  back- 
grouiul  as  well  as  full-time  courses  for 
anyone  wishing  to  supplement  his  profes¬ 
sional,  technical,  artistic,  or  general  train¬ 
ing.  The  courses  will  1k'  free,  save  for  a 
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small  registration  fee,  and  open  to  all,  and 
no  certificates  or  degrees  will  be  required 
for  admittance. 

The  new  University  will  establish  offices 
in  La  Paz,  and  its  classes  will  be  held  in 
various  schools  already  operating  in  that 
city.  Branches  of  the  University  will  be 
set  up  in  a  numljer  of  interior  cities,  offer¬ 
ing  courses  adapted  to  the  interests  and 
needs  of  the  areas  in  which  they  are  lo¬ 
cated.  Students  from  districts  where  no 
such  courses  are  available  will  Ije  given 
a  50  percent  discount  on  railroad  fares  if 
they  wish  to  attend  the  courses  in  La  Paz. 

In  the  field  of  education,  the  People’s 
University  will  offer  courses  on  teaching 
techniques  in  primary'  schools  and  the 
application  of  aptitude  and  efficiency  tests, 
as  well  as  intensive  courses  for  teachers 
engaged  in  fighting  illiteracy.  In  the 
technical  field,  it  will  offer  instruction  in 
automobile  mechanics,  technical  drawing, 
electrical  installations,  fashions,  home 
economics,  graphic  arts,  liookbinding,  and 
Bolivian  musical  folklore.  Other  practical 
subjects  to  be  offered  arc  accounting, 
commercial  arithmetic,  and  techniques  of 
small-scale  farming. 


Literature  and  music  awards 
established  in  Venezuela 

The  Venezuelan  .Ministry  of  Education 
has  announced  the  institution  of  a  prize, 
to  l>e  awarded  annually,  for  the  Ix'st  liter¬ 
ary  work  of  the  year  Ijy  a  Venezuelan 
author.  This  prize,  equivalent  to  almost 
S3, 000,  was  to  be  awarded  ftjr  the  first 
time  in  December  1947  for  the  most  out¬ 
standing  bfxjk  of  prose  published  during 
1946  and  1947,  and  will  lx-  granU-d  alter¬ 
nately  to  works  of  jxx'try  anfl  jjros«-  each 
Decernlxtr  thereafter.  At  this  writing,  no 
announcement  has  be<-n  ma<le  of  the 
DecemlxT  1947  award. 


Another  prize  will  also  be  given  annually 
to  the  V'enezuelan  composer  who  has 
written  the  best  symphonic  work  of  the 
preceding  year.  This  prize,  amounting  to 
about  $1,500,  will  be  aw'arded  each  Octo¬ 
ber,  and  the  recipient  of  it  is  expected  to 
leave  the  country  immediately  for  a  three 
months’  study  period  abroad. 

By  making  these  annual  awards,  the 
Ministry  of  Education  hopes  to  encourage 
the  production  of  creative  works  by  native 
artists,  and  to  maintain  the  intellectual  and 
artistic  tradition  of  which  Venezuela  has 
reason  to  be  proud.  The  world-famous 
pianist  Teresa  Carreno  (1853-1917)  and 
the  noted  author,  R6mulo  Gallegos,  now 
President,  are  but  two  Venezuelans  who 
have  shed  luster  on  their  country. 

We  see  by  the  papers  that — 

•  A  College  Year  in  Mexico  is  being 
planned  by  a  group  of  United  States  edu¬ 
cators  to  enable  students  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada  to  have  a  year  of  study 
in  Mexico  and  still  receive  full  credit 
toward  their  bachelor’s  degree  from  their 
re.spectivc  schools.  The  National  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Mexico  will  provide  teachers,  and 
students’  activities  will  be  centered  in  a 
mfxicrn  hotel  at  Cuernavaca. 

•  Guatemala's  OfTicc  of  Price  Stabilization 
was  terminated  early  in  November  1947, 
ending  all  rationing  and  distribution  con¬ 
trols.  Some  price  controls  were  continued, 
however. 

•  The  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly  reports 
accelerated  construction  of  tourist  hotels 
in  Peru.  'I'he  Covernment  is  building 
hotels  in  the  areas  «if  Ayacucho,  Cajamar- 
ca,  Nazea,  Urubainba,  luliaca,  iluanca- 
velica,  Iqiiitos,  and  Chimbote,  and  is 
planning  to  build  others  in  'I'acna,  Mo- 
lletido,  I  iiiaraz,  Chiclayo, 'I'arma,  Lima, 
and  lea.  During  1946  private  inter<‘sts 
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constructed  a  100-room  hotel  as  well  as 
a  70-room  one  in  Lima;  a  200-room  hotel 
was  scheduled  for  completion  in  October 
1947  and  one  of  300  rooms  is  expected  to 
be  completed  some  time  during  1948. 

•  Taca  de  Venezuela  has  expanded  its 
service  to  three  round  trips  a  week  between 
Maiquetia  and  Maracaibo,  Venezuela, 
and  Bogota,  Colombia.  The  round  trip 
fare  is  equivalent  to  $151. 

•  The  University  of  Costa  Rica  is  to  have 
a  School  of  Medicine,  in  accordance  with 
a  bill  passed  by  the  Congress  on  August 
13,  1947.  Its  establishment  will  come  as 
a  boon  to  aspiring  doctors,  who  have 
previously  had  to  take  their  medical 
training  in  foreign  countries. 

•  An  important  commercial  and  financial 
agreement  was  signed  between  Argentina 
and  Italy  on  October  13,  1947.  Under 
the  terms  of  this  agreement,  supplies  of 
grain  and  other  Argentine  agricultural 
commodities  are  to  be  made  available  to 
Italy  for  a  period  of  five  years,  with  an 
extension  of  credit  totaling  $175,000,000. 
Italy,  in  turn,  will  set  aside  a  variety  of 
its  own  products,  including  machinery,  tex¬ 
tiles,  metals,  and  chemicals,  for  purchase 
hy  .Argentina. 

•  In  a  recent  radio  broadcast  Dr.  .\dhemar 
de  Barros,  Governor  of  the  Brazilian  State 
of  .Sao  Paulo,  reported  on  the  excellent 
results  of  that  state’s  participation  in  the 
national  anti-illiteracy  campaign.  He  at¬ 
tributed  the  fact  that  thousands  of  individ¬ 
uals  have  already  learned  to  read  to  the 
policy  of  eneouragiug  private  citizens  to 
teach  their  le.ss  fortunate  compatriots,  and 
of  giving  special  privileges  to  teachers  who 
eoo|)erate  in  the  campaign.  Dr.  Louren^o 
I’ilho,  Director  of  the  National  Department 
of  Kdueation,  reported  on  the  equally 
astonishing  re.sults  in  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  At  the  time  «)f  the  broadea.st 


10,000  Government-sponsored  classes  in 
reading  and  writing  were  already  in  opera¬ 
tion,  and  500  more  were  scheduled  to  be 
started  soon.  In  addition,  private  indi¬ 
viduals,  companies,  churches,  and  even 
prisons  were  maintaining  over  3,000  classes. 
The  Director  estimated  that  at  least 
500,000  Brazilians  had  been  rescued  from 
the  ranks  of  the  illiterate. 

•  Mexico's  team  at  the  National  Horse 
Show  in  New  York  repeated  last  year’s 
victory  over  all  other  entries.  It  won  all 
team  events  and  had  a  total  of  seven  first 
places  to  the  United  States'  six. 

•  Escorted  fifteen-day  tours  of  Guatemala, 
leaving  by  plane  from  New  Orleans  on  the 
first  Tuesday  of  every  month,  were  begun 
on  December  3,  1947,  by  Pan  Pacific 
Good  Neighbor  Tours  of  Seattle,  \Vash- 
ington.  Places  of  interest  included  in  the 
itineraiA’  are  .Antigua,  Chichicastenango, 
Maya  villages  in  the  western  highlands. 
Lake  .Atitlan,  Quezaltenango,  the  Utatlan 
ruins,  and  the  woolen  goods  market  at 
San  Francisco  El  .Alto. 

•  Following  on  the  heels  of  a  decree 
imposing  an  ad  valorem  import  tax, 
Mexico  announced  on  November  13,  1947, 
that  its  whole  tariff  schedule  had  been 
re\ised  and  re-enacted.  The  new  rates 
will  be  compound:  partly  specific — 
that  is,  ba.sed  on  weight  or  numln'r  of 
import  items  and  partly  ad  \alorem. 
I'he  decree  of  November  8  and  the  1942 
specific  tariff  are  supplanted  by  this  latest 
action.  \'irtually  all  duties  are  raised 
substantially,  with  the  exception  of  those 
on  items  contained  in  the  I’nited  Slates 
Reciprocal  Trade  .Agreement  of  Decemlx'r 
23,  1942.  'I'he  new  tax  was  to  go  into 
cfl’ect  thirty  days  after  the  announcement. 

•  .An  exhibition  of  art  work  done  by 
students  at  the  Scluxil  of  Painting  and 
Senlpture,  Mexico  City,  opentxl  at  Mills 
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College  in  Oakland,  California,  on  Janu¬ 
ary  9.  Arrangements  for  the  display  were 
made  during  a  visit  of  the  Mills  art  gallery’s 
director,  Dr.  Alfred  Xeumeyer,  to  Mexico 
last  spring.  Later  the  collection  will  Ije 
shown  at  other  west-coast  galleries. 

•  Washington  Luiz  Pereira  de  Souza,  76- 
year-old  ex-President  of  Brazil,  was  given 
a  tremendous  welcome  on  his  return  to  his 
native  land  last  September  after  seventeen 
years  of  exile  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  Washington  Luiz,  as  he  is  known, 
was  deposed  in  1930  by  a  junta  of  army 
and  naval  officers.  Before  his  return  to 
Brazil  he  had  been  living  a  quiet  life  in 
New  York. 

•  The  Governing  Board  of  the  Argentine 
Book  .Association  has  approved  a  plan  for 
publishing  each  year  a  certain  number  of 
works  (not  exceeding  twenty)  by  the 
aspiring  Argentine  authors  who  seem  to 
desers  e  recognition.  To  put  this  plan  into 
effect,  the  .Association  has  arranged  for  an 
annual  fund  of  approximately  S25,000,  to 
be  established  by  the  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tion  of  its  members.  Also,  there  will  be  a 
council,  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
.Argentine  Brxjk  .Association  and  other 
cultural  organizations,  who  will  read  the 
works  submitted  to  it  and  make  the  annual 
selection  of  those  which  it  considers  worthy 
of  Ijcing  published.  .Any  profit  that  the 
A.ssfxiation  realizes  from  the  sale  of  the.se 
works,  aft(;r  paying  the  authors’  royalties, 
will  Ik:  added  to  the  fund  for  the  purpose 
of  financing  future  publications. 

•  It  is  thought  that  liquefied  fx'troleum 
gas  may  come  to  play  an  important  role  as 
the  most  practical  fuel  for  general  use  in 
Latin  America,  where  it  is  reported  that 
only  15  fK:rcent  of  coal  requirements  are 
produced  and  there  is  a  constant  drain 
on  the  fiirests,  conducing  to  erosion,  to 
supply  wfKul  and  charcoal  for  industrial 
and  home  us^:.  Waterp«jwer,  while  abun¬ 


dant  in  some  places  is  deficient  in  others. 
The  known  petroleum  reserves  in  Latin 
America,  however,  are  constantly  in¬ 
creasing,  according  to  Petroleo  Americano. 

•  Steamship  lines  that  ply  Cuba’s  coastal 
waters  hail  the  installation  of  five  power¬ 
ful  long-wave  sending  and  receiving  sta¬ 
tions  as  certain  to  benefit  the  nation’s 
commerce  and  greatly  to  assist  navigation 
in  general  in  the  area.  The  stations  at 
Habana,  Santiago,  and  Baracoa  arc  in 
the  process  of  construction;  the  others  are 
projected  for  Nuevitas  and  La  Fe  in 
Pinar  del  Rio  province. 

•  Under  an  air  pact  signed  by  Foreign 
Minister  Paul  Juliet  of  Chile  and  United 
States  Ambassador  Claude  G.  Bowers,  the 
Chilean  airline  LAN  (Linea  .Aerea  Nacio- 
nal)  has  been  granted  landing  rights  in  the 
United  States.  This  followed  closely  upon 
the  signing  of  an  air  transport  agreement 
between  the  two  governments,  the  thirty- 
second  bilateral  air  transport  pact  which 
the  United  States  has  signed  with  other 
countries. 

•  The  people  of  Ilabana  recently  made  a 
point  of  thanking  the  street  cleaners,  fire¬ 
men,  and  policemen  of  their  city  for  doing 
a  good  join  The  merchants  of  one  block 
near  the  capitol  were  especially  grateful 
for  the  energy  and  efficiency  that  had 
saved  their  bu.sine.sses  from  a  l)ad  l)laze  a 
short  time  lK*forc.  They  were  the  or¬ 
ganizers  of  a  program  of  music  and  toasts 
to  which  the  Chief  of  Street  ('leaners 
res|K)nded  that  they  had  .scarcely  exjXTted 
to  lx:  so  handsomely  thanked  for  <loing 
their  duties,  but  that  it  certainly  made 
them  sweeter! 

•  Surveys  are  Ixdng  made  for  an  aqueduct 
to  be  built  this  year  at  Chitre,  I'amima, 
uiuh’r  the  su[)ervision  of  «‘ngineers  Carlos 
Guardia  and  George  C.  Munker,  at  an  esli- 
nial<‘d  cost  of  $250,(UK(.  I  he  project  v\ill 
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supply  about  20,000  residents  with  water 
service,  and  may  later  be  expanded.  This 
aqueduct  is  part  of  a  proposed  develop¬ 
ment  which  will  serve,  in  addition  to 
Chitre,  La  Arena,  Los  Santos,  and  Mona- 
grillo. 

•  The  Second  Industrial  and  Commercial 
Exhibition,  sponsored  by  the  Lions’  Club 
of  Panama,  will  lie  held  at  Panama  City 


January  31 -February'  7,  1948.  It  is 

hoped  that  the  show,  which  is  at  present 
primarily  for  the  display  of  national  prod¬ 
ucts,  will  develop  into  an  annual  interna¬ 
tional  fair  of  world  manufactures.  The 
Government  will  be  one  of  the  spionsors  of 
the  National  Fair,  scheduled  to  open  in  the 
Province  of  Chiriqui  on  February  21, 1948. 
The  exhibits  will  feature  Panamanian 
agriculture,  stockraising,  and  industry. 
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Juan  Antonio  Jimenez. — Panamanian  pa¬ 
triot  and  civic  leader.  One  of  the  first 
prominent  Panamanians  to  throw  his  lot 
with  the  new  Republic,  he  filled  many 
high  Government  positions,  serving  as 
President  of  the  National  Assembly,  Charge 
dWffaires  in  France  and  Holland,  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Public  Works,  and  Minister  of 
Government  and  Justice.  Died  July  15, 
1947,  in  Panama  City  at  the  age  of  78. 

John  B.assett  Moore. — American  author¬ 
ity  on  international  law,  and  the  first 
United  States  judge  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice.  Born  in 
1860  at  Smyrna,  Delaware,  and  educated 
at  the  University  of  Virginia.  Entered 
the  State  Department  in  1885  and  was 
Assistant  .Secretary  of  State  under  John 
Hay.  .Secretary  and  Counsel  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Peace  Commission  which  met  in 
Paris  in  1898  to  draw  up  the  treaty  ending 
the  Spanish-.'\merican  War.  Agent  of  the 
United  States  before  the  United  States- 
Dominican  Mixed  Commission,  1903-04. 
United  States  delegate  to  the  Fourth  In¬ 
ternational  Conference  of  American  States 
at  Buenos  .\ires,  1910.  In  1912,  delegate 
to  the  International  Commi.s.sion  of  Jurists, 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Professor  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Law  and  Diplomacy  at  Columbia 
University  from  1891  to  1924.  Memlx;r 
of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at 
The  Hague,  1913-38.  Member,  with 
60 


rank  of  Amitassador,  and  president  of  the 
Commission  of  Jurists  to  Consider  Amend¬ 
ments  of  the  Laws  of  War,  1922-3.  Past 
president  of  the  Pan  American  Society 
of  the  United  States,  and  member  of  many 
learned  societies  throughout  the  world. 
.\uthor  of  standard  works  on  international 
law,  and  editor  of  the  notable  International 
Adjudications,  Ancient  and  Modern  (8  vols.). 
Died  in  New  York  on  November  12,  1947. 

Dr.  Jose  Pardo. — Peruvian  statesman 
and  industralist.  Born  in  Lima,  1864, 
the  son  of  Manuel  Pardo,  a  former  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Peru.  Studied  at  San  Marcos 
University,  graduating  in  law  in  1887. 
Founder  of  La  Victoria  National  Textile 
Company  and  La  Victoria  City  Planning 
Company  of  Lima.  Minister  of  Foreign 
•Affairs  in  1903-04  under  President  Ma¬ 
nuel  Candamo;  when  the  latter  died  after 
eight  months  in  office  Dr.  Pardo  was 
elected  to  succeed  him.  Served  as  Presi¬ 
dent  1904-1908.  Outstanding  accomplish¬ 
ments  during  this  first  term:  signing  of 
treaties  that  paved  way  for  amicable  solu¬ 
tion  of  frontier  disputes  with  neighbor 
repuljlics;  new  election  law;  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  educational  system.  Again  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic  from  1915  to  1919. 
During  this  second  term  brought  about 
currency  reform  that  reduced  country’s 
foreign  debt  and  restored  its  trade.  Died 
in  Lima  on  August  4,  1947. 
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